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LEE MITCHELL 


A friend of mine who makes a living 
at press agentry has a saying: “Every 
show has its audience.” According to 
him there are two steps in finding it. 
One step is hard, and the other is easy. 
The hard one, he says, is the thinking 
he does in determining what kind of 
audience a particular show requires. 
After he has determined that, the rest, 
he says, is easy. I am not sure that I en- 
tirely agree with him. But I can see the 
application of his theory in a variety of 
commercial efforts. The tremendous au- 
dience for Olivier’s Henry V was ga- 
thered almost entirely from students, 
teachers, and the more literate members 
of the general populace. The record 
breaking audiences for Tobacco Road 
in this country were drawn mostly from 
sensation seekers, while in Australia au- 
diences for the same play were recruited 
from the large proportion of the popu- 
lation there interested in agrarian re- 
form. Not only does each show have its 
audience, but actors and playwrights— 
at least, certain ones—invariably have 
theirs. The Lunts have their audience 
no matter what play they choose to per- 
form. Katherine Cornell has one of the 
most loyal audiences to be found any- 
where. Shaw, Shakespeare, Gilbert and 
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THE IDEAL AUDIENCE* 


Sullivan, each has its own large follow- 
ing. Finally there are audiences associ- 
ated with particular theatres. Grein’s 
Stage Society was a famous example of 
this. The enormous audience which be- 
longed to the Guild Theatre during the 
1920's is familiar to all of us, and the 
method of its recruitment has become a 
part of the practice of nearly every non- 
commercial theatre in the country today. 

This last is the kind of audience 
which prevails in the educational the- 
atre: an audience belonging to a par- 
ticular kind of theatre rather than to a 
particular production, performer, or 
playwright. It is easy to see why this 
should be so. The theatre is constant 
season after season, but the choice of 
playwrights is eclectic, star performers 
are few or none, and the run of most 
plays is so brief that anything resembl- 
ing a stampede of audience interest in 
favor of a single play is likely to be 
more of an embarrassment than a bless- 
ing. 

So much for the kind of audience. But 
what about the “ideal?” Ideal for what 
purpose? 

The ideal should be framed, I think, 
first of all in relation to our educational 
function, this being the one thing which 
distinguishes most of us as theatre peo- 
ple. To put it bluntly, our effort is con- 
centrated, and naturally enough, upon 
those students whose tuitions pay our 


salaries. It follows that the ideal audi- 
ence is that audience which contributes 
most to this educational process. 

’ I see no point in thinking of ourselves 
as incipient George Abbotts or Cheryl 
Crawfords. We are teachers. They are 
not. We produce plays intentionally 
with actors who are for the most part 
immature and lacking in audience ex- 
perience, and with stage hands whose 
apprenticeships are never really com- 
pleted. It is true that many of our di- 
rectors and designers are professionals, 
but the bulk of the art which the au- 
dience comes to see is the art of students, 
not professionals. Most of us use the 
same theatre or group of theatres for all 
productions, and although many of 
these theatres are: more up to date in 
design and equipment than their com- 
mercial counterparts, most of them are 
also associated in the minds of our au- 
diences with a variety of uses other than 
theatrical. 

By now you can see where I am head- 
ing and you can see that my ideal au- 
dience is bound toward a collision with 
some prevailing ideas on the subject. It 
disturbs me to hear a man complain that 
he cannot produce the plays he would 
like to produce because, as he says, “My 
audience doesn’t like that sort of thing.” 
It disturbs me to hear a man defend a 
second-rate script with the phrase, “It’s 
the sort of thing my audience likes.” 
This man is afraid. He is afraid of scat- 
tering pearls before swine. So he scat- 
ters imitation pearls. I believe that 
students deserve the best. This includes 
the best audience. 

Having taken a negative tack here, 
perhaps I can describe the ideal audi- 
ence first of all by saying what it is not. 
Remember that I am describing it ac- 
cording to its capacity to contribute to 
the theatrical education of our students. 

From this point of view the ideal au- 
dience is not out primarily for entertain- 
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ment in the simpler sense of the word. 
It is not there primarily to enjoy itself. 
If it is, it takes its responsibility too 
lightly and its contribution in conse- 
quence is likely to be slight. A good 
illustration of this occurs in Haskell’s 
account of Pavlova’s American tour. 
Pavlova was leaving the stage one night 
after having taken a number of curtain 
calls in response to the wild enthusiasm 
which greeted each of her performances 
on that tour. Although the auditorium 
was still ringing with applause, she 
seemed somewhat dejected, and Haskell 
asked her why. Her reply is famous. 
“Such a generous audience,” she said, 
“warms my heart, but it does not help 
me. Tonight I know that I did not 
dance as well as usual, but the applause 
was exactly the same. I would have been 
better pleased if it had been just a little 
less.” 


The ideal audience is not composed to 
any great extent of other students. I re- 
member Norris Houghton in Advance 
From Broadway criticising one univer- 
sity theatre after another because their 
audiences embraced comparatively small 
percentages of students, as if he thought 
a university ought to be some sort of 
democracy of, by, and for students. Stu- 
dents go to universities to learn. What 
they learn from each other is all right, 
but it is not the learning for which their 
parents are paying tuition and making, 
in many cases, phenomenal sacrifices. A 
minority of students gives a seasoning of 
animation to an audience, but most stu- 
dents are still undeveloped as to taste 
and lacking in sufficient theatre-going 
experience to recognize high quality of 
creative effort when they see it. There 
is also the danger that an audience of 
undergraduates will respond enthusias- 
tically to second-rate material and act- 
ing. This pleases the performer, of 
course, but it is a false pleasure and a 
misleading one. 
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THE IDEAL AUDIENCE 


The ideal audience should not be a dil- 
ettante audience. For such an audience 
is prone to mistake novelty for quality, 
to find “exciting” only what is new or 
strange, and to scorn what is familiar 
and understandable as “old hat’ no 
matter how high its intrinsic quality or 
how artful its performance. 


Nor is it a capacity audience. An ab- 
solutely full house is notoriously less 
discerning than one with a few empty 
seats. Moreover, it leaves the manage- 
ment too little leeway in attracting par- 
ticular persons whose presence may be 
especially desirable and whose contri- 
bution may be valuable to the educa- 
tional process. 

It is not a sell-out audience. At first 
thought this may seem like the same 
thing as “capacity” but of course it is 
not. We have all seen sell-outs with as 
much as ten or fifteen percent of the 
seats sold and accounted for, but never- 
theless unoccupied, seats purchased sev- 
eral weeks ahead by persons who ended 
up by not being able to get there at all. 
This sort of thing is a shame because it 
prevents the admission of many poten- 
t.ally good audience members. Another 
factor is that the sell-out, or anything 
very close to the sell-out, causes in man- 
agement, cast, and crews alike a kind of 
gambling fever in which enthusiasm 
shifts from its proper center in quality 
of performance to the unrelated matter 
of breaking some previous box-office 
record. This is appropriate in a com- 
mercial theatre. It has nothing to do 
with education. 

At this point a question arises to 
which I must confess I know no answer. 
The question is: “Which is better in a 
school theatre—a free-admission audi- 
ence, such as the one at Yale or at Car- 
negie Tech, or a paid one, such as most 
of ours are?” Only the person who has 
worked in both is capable of talking 
sense here. Both have their virtues. 
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Probably both have their drawbacks, 
too. 

We are now in a position to make a 
basic distinction between what is con- 
sidered a good audience in the com- 
mercial theatre and what is a good 
audience in the educational theatre. In 
the commercial theatre a good audience 
is one which buys every ticket, fills every 
seat, and responds readily to the efforts 
of the performers. What more could any 
producer ask? In the educational the- 
atre the audience may be better if it is 
not any of these. On the other hand 
there are several things that it ought to 
be before it can be ideal for our pur- 
poses. Let us see if we can name them. 

The ideal audience is theatrically 
well-informed. It goes to both commer- 
cial and educational theatres often 
enough to have a fairly broad base of 
comparison. When I was a boy one of 
the best things one could say of an ama- 
teur performance was that it was “as 
good as professional.” The comparison 
is probably still made now and then, 
and on rare occasions it might be appli- 
cable. But today, as a generation ago, 
it is most often made by those who have 
the least acquaintance with the best of 
the professional theatre. 

The ideal audience is a literate audi- 
ence. It already knows and loves the 
best of dramatic literature of all lan- 
guages and all ages. At the same time it 
is aware of current developments in 
drama, which means that it is not easily 
baffled by the unfamiliar flavor of new 
masterpieces which to the uneducated 
seem strange or frustrating. 

The ideal audience is eclectic in its 
taste. It is at home equally among all 
periods and styles and kinds of drama. 
It does not exalt Shakespeare at the ex- 
pense of Shaw. It does.not reject a mod- 
ern Antigone simply because Sophocles’ 
original is still extant. 

The ideal audience is habitual in its 
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attendance. It comes to the theatre 
throughout the season, and it comes 
back season after season. It takes every- 
thing that is offered—with a few grains 
of salt, perhaps, but it keeps taking it. 

Finally, the ideal audience is a chang- 
ing one. Does this seem to contradict 
what I have just been saying? What I 
mean is that its critical growth is con- 
tinual. It is constantly growing in the 
direction of increased adventurousness, 
increased discrimination, increased criti- 
cal perception. It becomes keener with 
practice. It is not content with work 
which is only as good as the best of last 
season or of ten seasons before, even 
allowing for the glamorous haze which 
gathers about brilliant performances of 
time past. As time goes on it works 
harder at the job of being an audience. 
And this makes harder work for all con- 
cerned. Which is as it should be. In the 
practice of any art there can be no com- 
promise with the necessity for continual 
improvement of quality. 

If Hubert Heffner will forgive me for 
quoting him, I should like to repeat a 
saying of his: “In a subscription theatre 
you have to create the audience you 
want, Not show by show, but season by 
season; perhaps even generation by gen- 
eration.” This is similar, you see, to the 
saying of my press-agent friend, that 
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“each show has its audience.” If we par- 
aphrase this to “each theatre has its own 
audience,” we have brought the two 
ideas into substantial agreement. The 
key to the process in both cases is in 
knowing what audience you want. 

This idea reminds me of a speech 
from Doctor Knock. The doctor, de- 
scribing his practice, says: ‘Seeing pa- 
tients casually . . . that’s all very well, 
but it’s like picking blackberries off a 
hedge. . . . But regular treatments—ah! 
That’s gardening.” Attracting an audi- 
ence for a single production is also like 
picking blackberries off a hedge. It takes 
a lot of leg work, and a long reach, and 
it is a thorny business at best. In the 
end, depending on the weather and the 
changing winds of popular taste, the re- 
sult may be either a feast or a famine, 
with almost no way of forecasting for 
certain which it is going to be. But de- 
veloping an audience for a theatre, for 
a season, for a succession of seasons— 
that’s gardening! To go further, to cul- 
tivate, season by season, the particular 
audience best suited to your educational 
purposes—this is what yields the prize 
crop. And the beauty of it all is that in 
our area the soil is deep and the acreage 
unlimited. No theatre in history has 
fixed its roots in so wide and so fertile a 
field. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PLAYWRIGHT 


HERBERT BLAU 


When Charles Lamb wrote his appre- 
ciations of Elizabethan dramatic poetry, 
he voiced a heresy against which the 
criticism of our own time has reacted 
with scorn and violence; namely, that 
the drama is primarily a form of litera- 
ture and that the great plays have more 
reality on the printed page than they do 
in the theatre. Unfortunately, Lamb’s 
quaint and nostalgic nature circum- 
scribed his perspective, and since he was 
more fond of “specimens” than of the 
“whole,” he never really understood the 
form in the first place. That the Ro- 
mantic Movement sponsored this _her- 
esy we are well aware, and it was a re- 
lief when the realists of the late nine- 
teenth century severed the drama from 
the unique personality of the poet and 
set it back on the stage where it be- 
longed. 

In our own time, however, the eleva- 
tion of the stage over the poet became in 
itself a vice; and T. S. Eliot, among 
others, has attacked both this tendency 
and the cultural disintegration which 
fosters it. Like Ben Jonson, who fought 
in his day to have his works published, 
Eliot has spent a lifetime endeavoring 
to restore status to the poet. In this he 
has partially succeeded, but his experi- 
ments with the drama have been frag- 
mentary, cryptic, and aloof; and he has 
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remained detached from the main roads 
of contemporary drama—this despite the 
fact that he has made overtures at popu- 
larity in his most recent play The Cock- 
tail Party, and in his commentary on 
that work in Poetry and Drama. 

Yet Eliot’s insistence on the drama as 
literature and on the relationship of lit- 
erature to culture has much to teach the 
teacher of playwriting. And the neces- 
sity of such an emphasis becomes appar- 
ent upon examination of Mr. Gassner’s 
recent objections in the Educational 
Theatre Journal to a consideration of 
playwriting as a craft and to the separa- 
tion of the problem of inventiveness 
from the general problem of creative- 
ness. “We can rehabilitate the play- 
wright,” Mr. Gassner writes, “only in so 
far as we rehabilitate the man.” This 
is good counsel, but the suggestions Mr. 
Gassner offers regarding such rehabili- 
tation fall short of the main issue. Every 
playwriting text urges the young writer 
to “know the nature and possibilities of 
his material, his attitude toward his 
characters and their situation, his re- 
sponses as an observer and interpreter of 
life in its private and social aspects.” 
But not one of them to my knowledge 
tells the young writer how to go about 
doing these things. In fact, there is ser- 
ious doubt as to whether the teacher of 
playwriting or the authors of such texts 
are in a position to do so. For the re- 
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habilitation of the man is a matter ex- 
tending beyond the specific province 
of the course in playwriting; it is a cul- 
tural matter, and attached to it, fungus- 
like, is the whole problem of education 
in the modern world. 

There are sundry explanations for the 
disintegration of the drama as an art. 
We have been told that the cinema has 
been a corrosive factor and that finances 
have been a headache; and there has 
been much exacerbation over the cen- 
tralization of the theatre in New York. 
But these are indirect material reasons; 
they tell us why we don’t have more 
plays, rather than why we don’t have 
good plays. Were all the theatres now 
being converted to television studios 
filled each night to capacity with play- 
goers, and were all the new scripts now 
flooding the offices of ANTA produced 
in those theatres and elsewhere, we 
would probably still not be in the midst 
of a theatrical renaissance. Scholars 
have looked elsewhere for the answer. 
They have analyzed at length the chang- 
ing attitudes toward the dignity of man 
and have concluded that our drama 
lacks vision and elevation. Man having 
become atomized in a radioactive world, 
it has become an almost insuperable task 
to magnify him sufficiently for the pur- 
poses of the drama. The heterogeneity 
of contemporary life is contrary to the 
communal appeal of the form; and the 
playwright, like the district ward-heeler, 
can at best propitiate a local audience. 
So we have had an attempt at the re- 
vival of folk-plays and regional theatre, 
and young playwrights throughout the 
country are being trained to assimilate 
and present “local color.” Unable to 
resuscitate the cosmopolitan corpse of 
traditional drama, we have boisterous- 


‘ly conceived “forms” of our own: thus 


Oklahoma! is hailed as a distinctively 
American form of expression, and South 
Pacific fuses popular songs with a popu- 
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lar story to appeal to a popular audience 
which wants its entertainment both 
sweet and mellow. 

The futility of this remedy will be 
made known by time, but it will take 
more than time alone to restore the dra- 
ma to the position it enjoyed in other 
ages. For the disintegration of the dra- 
ma as an art is a fact, and the reasons 
given for that disintegration are gener- 
ally valid. The drama indeed lacks 
imagination and dignity today, and no 
amount of “local color’ — however 
charming — will compensate. (Perhaps 
the Aran Island plays of John Synge 
will indicate the highest virtues and the 
limitations of this approach.) Great dra- 
ma is not a mere calculus of provincial- 
isms; it is the product of great intelli- 
gence. And great intelligence is not al- 
ways native; it is the product of refining 
the sensibilities and the faculty of per- 
ception by intense study and rigorous 
exercise of the intellect, the kind of cul- 
tivation which leads to the abilities 
which Mr. Gassner desires for the play- 
wright. The alarming fact about the 
contemporary drama is that our play- 
wrights are largely uneducated. 

It is because our student playwrights 
lack education—even so slight an educa- 
tion as the “untutored” Shakespeare re- 
ceived at the grammar school in Strat- 
ford—that they find it hard to look up- 
on themselves as artists rather than the- 
atricians or play-doctors or craftsmen. 
It is because they cannot think that they 
are concerned with gadgets and gim- 
micks and techniques. This is virtually 
true of the established playwright also, 
of the witty authors of The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, and of that somber and 
pathetic genius, Eugene O'Neill. We 
have made great technical advances in 
the modern theatre, and the curriculum 
of the average school of drama reflects 
these advances and teaches them well. 
But the average school of drama is not 
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enough for the playwright; he needs a 
preliminary and a later training of the 
most exacting kind, not backstage, but 
in the mind. He must learn to think 
and to write both, as the University Wits 
did before they came down from Cam- 
bridge and Oxford in Elizabeth’s day to 
storm the stages of London. 

Look at our serious drama. That our 
best plays have no resolutions, that they 
are clinical and confused at once, is not 
due to the impossibility of resolutions 
in our age (a fallacy, by the way, which 
has beset politics as well as art). ‘There 
is no obligation for any art to be contra- 
dictory or negative or incomplete. There 
is confusion in our age, true, but there 
is no necessity to be confused. And for 
the artist, definiteness is more than a 
desideratum, it is a responsibility; for it 
is his function to order experience and 
give form to chaos. That this function 
is often denied or overlooked is merely 
symptomatic of the weakness and con- 
fusion which already exists. ‘The writer 
who refrains from judgment is not tol- 
erant, he is morally deficient. 

This is the objection that one can 
make to so theatrical a piece of surgery 
as A Streetcar Named Desire. It is an 
acute piece of analysis, strong and deli- 
cate at once, with the exotic appeal of 
a primitive lyric. It is not, as some of- 
fended critics insist, dirty; it is merely 
fragmentary. It tells us, among other 
things, that beauty and taste and gentil- 
ity are mutilated in a society of brutes. 
And this is so. But our cosmos is not 
entirely brutal: even the aged Anglo- 
Saxon seafarer, pagan and bitter, adrift 
in the wide winter ocean, espied a glory 
above the elements. The trouble with 
Streetcar is that Williams never lifted 
his eyes off the ground. Like Lamb, but 
in another way, his perspective is 
limited. 

On the other hand, Arthur Miller's 
Death of a Salesman, again powerful and 
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again surgical, suffers from internal con- 
tradiction. Willie Loman’s cancerous 
ideal of success is ruthlessly and right- 
fully seared out. But what ideal does he 
offer us in its place? Are we to accept 
Biff's romantic and adolescent desire to 
live in the wide open spaces (right for 
him, perhaps, but not for the problem 
as a whole), a kind of atavistic regression 
into the vast womb of the West? And 
what are we to think of Charley’s final 
statement that “Nobody dast blame this 
man’? Whom can we blame? And if we 
can’t blame Willie, what meaning does 
his life have for us? Miller creates a sym- 
bol for a general diseased state of mind, 
and then reduces downward; it is not 
the man he condemns at the end, but 
the salesman, and the system which pre- 
sumably made him what he was. 

However sympathetic we would like 
to be towards both these plays, we must 
recognize that their inadequacies are 
moral, the result of shoddy or unrealized 
thought. And shoddy thought, unfor- 
tunately, is a quality of contemporary 
art, partially attributable to the loose 
and undemanding training we give our 
artists in the schools today. It is cer- 
tainly possible to think poorly without 
going to school, but it is a crime for the 
schools to encourage inferiority. No- 
where is this tendency more evident 
than in the teaching of playwriting, for 
playwriting is now but a mere branch 
of the theatre, a circumstance which ex- 
plains why the young playwright finds 
it hard to regard himself as anything 
but a craftsman, like the lighting expert 
or the stage technician. More often than 
not, as Mr. Gassner suggests, he is the 
director or the actor who has picked up 
the tricks of the trade. Certainly a play- 
wright should know the theatre, but he 
should know a good deal more. Charles 
Lamb tried to take the drama out of the 
theatre; we have tried to take it out of 
literature.. 


An outgrowth of the failure to con- 
sider playwriting as writing and the dra- 
ma as literature is the ignorance of most 
dramatists about other forms. It is im- 
portant indeed to urge upon the play- 
wright that he comprehend the peculiar 
powers of the drama—the pity and fear 
emanating from high tragedy and the 
laughter and ridicule intrinsic to com- 
edy. But one cannot fully understand and 
exploit the powers of the drama unless 
he knows the powers of the lyric poem 
and the powers of the short story, not to 
mention the essay and the scientific 
treatise. In short, the dramatist must be 
aware of the distinctions among forms. 
The neophyte wants to write a play, but 
he doesn’t know what a play is. He 
writes a play, but he doesn’t know why 
he writes a play rather than, say, a short 
story. 

The waste of talent and material at- 
tributable to such ignorance is immeas- 
urable. It was F. Scott Fitzgerald who 
said that a writer is not a writer un- 
til he has written a sonnet. But how 
many of our playwriting students even 
know what a sonnet is? And how many 
of those who arrive in _ playwriting 
classes eager to pound out dialogue 
can write an expository essay in good 
solid English prose? Whereas Sir Philip 
Sidney, on the threshold of Shakespeare’s 
age, could speak of the drama in his 
Defence of Poetry under the generic 
heading of poetry, we nowadays insist 
upon speaking of the drama as theatre 
and of poetry as the lyric and of the 
short story as fiction—instead of group- 
ing them all (and insisting that our 
writers be familiar with them all) under 
the generic heading of literature. 

Playwriting is one of the finest formal 
disciplines. The playwright who does 
not understand, for instance, the differ- 
ence between plot and story does not 
understand form. Moreover, the play- 
wright who rejects the well-made play 
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because it is well-made does not under- 
stand form. There is nothing wrong 
in essence with the well-made play: the 
Greek drama was well-made. What we 
discredit in the contrivances of Sardou 
and Scribe is not the structure but the 
content. They are intellectually and 
emotionally vapid. But the selection of 
form is not an insular matter. The 
playwright who does not know why he 
is formulating his material as a play 
rather than a narrative poem is either 
not informed about form, or he is being 
foolish about it. The latter is the case 
with Strindberg and his dream plays, 
which, unsuited to the stage, would have 
been better suited to literature had they 
been written as lyric poems. 

What the young playwright needs to 
be imbued with, then, is something sim- 
ilar to the classical notion of decorum. 
There is nothing wrong in being con- 
trolled, and the proper adjustment of 
form and style to subject matter is a 
question of control. The neo-classicists 
who pontificated on the virtues of the 
heroic poem were not always talking 
nonsense. They at least had these re- 
deeming qualities: they looked upon 
playwriting as a high art, and they were 
ready to make distinctions about form. 
They were intolerant, true, but toler- 
ance is no virtue when it is the cloak of 
ignorance. The  neo-classicists, more- 
over, recognized the complex function of 
the poet; he was prophet, teacher, and 
entertainer all at once. It was Samuel 
Johnson, not Shelley, who first pro- 
claimed poets the “unacknowledged leg- 
islators of the world.” 

The decline of the drama as the pre- 
mier literary form has coincided with 
the rise of the novel as the representa- 
tive form of democracy and the masses; 
and, indeed, no one can deny that here 
in America the majority of our writers 
are practicing that form rather than 
playwriting. The fact that it is at once 
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more lucrative and less restricted has 
much to do with this situation; but the 
argument that the novel is more truly 
representative of the modern demo- 
cratic spirit needs closer scrutiny. It is 
looser, yes, and it fulfills some functions 
that the play cannot contend with; but 
the very formality of the drama offers a 
measure of freedom impossible to the 
novel, freedom from the close, minute, 
fastidious, slavish attention to detail 
which is characteristic of the novel from 
Clarissa onwards, and which accounts 
for its usual bulk. The foremost prin- 
ciple of the drama, perhaps, is selection; 
and the power to select demands dis- 
crimination. Discrimination is a prod- 
uct of cultivation, and this is precisely 
what most modern writers do not have. 


There are parallels that one can draw 
between the spiritual and moral disci- 
pline manifest in a man’s work and the 
character of the man himself. This con- 
nection should be emphasized for the 
young writer. He should be held respon- 
sible for every line he writes as a moral 
commitment, for all writing is symbolic 
action—as Kenneth Burke describes it, 
it is “the dancing of an attitude’—and 
until this sacred notion of writing is re- 
stored there will indeed be little hope 
for the restoration of the drama as a 
high art. There is no reason for the 
drama to be today the mere handmaiden 
of the novel. It is a precise and civil- 
ized form, inviting participation, but it 
takes a highly civilized people to con- 
trol it. It is by its very nature opposed 
to mere expression; both the labyrin- 
thine introspection of Proust and the in- 
genious divigation of Joyce, however 
admirable, are unfit for it. The drama 
is not the medium of the unconscious; 
it is the noblest vehicle of the rational 
and conscious. Its practitioners must be, 
above all, reasonable creatures. Their 
vision must be public, not private. 
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Instead of asking the playwright, 
then, to know his motivations and his 
characters, we must insist first that he 
know both character and motivation 
and all that psychology can teach him 
about attitudes in general. If he is to 
be the master of his form, he must not 
be slave to the particular. He should 
know also something about ethics and 
the necessity for making value judg- 
ments. All writing being a pattern of 
situations and strategies, he is constant- 
ly involved in the processes of making 
choices, and for these choices he should 
have some standards upon which he can 
depend. Reportorial objectivity and 
suspension of judgment have become 
false values in our age; the writer who 
is not willing to stake his play on a con- 
viction is at best a secondary human 
being. He should be conscious of mo- 
rality and moral himself, and he should 
be aware of the cosmological contradic- 
tion which underlies most of the great 
dramas of the past, the metaphysical 
struggle between free will and fixed fate. 
He should be shown that those periods 
of drama which have been the most 
miserable failures have been driven into 
the corner of one or other of these con- 
testants; that it is not necessary with 
the romantic individualists to strangle 
the concept of necessity, nor is it advan- 
tageous with the dismal determinists to 
toss free will out of the ring. And finally, 
he should be taught something about 
the supremely social art of persuasion, 
the tricks and subtleties of making peo- 
ple think the way he wants them to 
think. How devious and tantalizing are 
the words of Iago and Lady Macbeth; 
how fruitful was the rhetorical training 
of schoolboys in the Renaissance. 

But this, it may be objected, is a class- 
ical education. Yes, it is; and it is the 
only education suitable for the artist. 
The tragedy of Ernest Hemingway in 
fiction and Clifford Odets in the drama 
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is sufficient argument for such an educa- 
tion. Continually whetting their instru- 
ments on the blunt whirling stone of in- 


‘tense experience, they have never yet 


cut to the deep fibres of human aspira- 
tion. They are facile and hard and per- 
ceptive, but uneducated. 

The process of molding reasonable 
creatures is indeed an arduous one, but 
it cannot be avoided. That the average 
youth is not equipped any longer for 
such an education, may or may not be 
true. But that is beside the point. The 
great writer, playwright or poet or nov- 
elist, is simply not average. Creative 
writing classes are being flooded as never 
before (mainly with people who want to 
write short stories, the modern equiva- 
lent of Elizabethan sonneteering). Most 
of the students are apathetic and _ ill- 
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read, and at most they may be expected 
to constitute a new generation of recep- 
tive and intelligent readers. But occa- 
sionally a teacher will chance upon a 
student with the will and the nerve, the 
spiritual grit that characterizes the 
writer. More often than not such a tal- 
ent will represent itself in minute 
specimens of exquisite or raw sensi- 
bility, in feeling without mind. It is the 
business of the teacher to cultivate this 
feeling by helping develop the mind. 
There is an idea current to the effect 
that overdevelopment of the mind sti- 
fles creativity; it is the business of the 
teacher to expose this idea for what it 
is, a fallacy and a hoax. Such an ex- 
posure may be hard on teacher and stu- 
tent alike, but it is not too much to ask 
for the future of our drama. 
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ETIENNE SOURIAU 


All I intend to do is state briefly the 
principle of a possible discussion about 
theatrical space, involving two different 
conceptions of staging and perhaps of 
the art of the theatre taken as a whole. 
It may be that these conceptions reveal 
two different ways of thinking; and if 
this morphology of the theatrical world 
leads me to speak of spherical or cubic 
minds, I apologize in advance for such 
strange terms. The title I have given 
this paper, The Cube and the Sphere, 
may have seemed somewhat enigmatic 
to you, but I have no intention of giv- 
ing you a riddle. My idea is quite sim- 
ple, and you will see that its point of de- 
parture is elementary. 

I submit the principle that in all the 
arts without exception, but particularly 
in the art of the theatre, the main bus- 
iness is to present a whole universe—the 
universe of the work—en patuité, in a 
state of patency. This rather rare philo- 
sophical term must not frighten you. It 
denotes manifest existence, existence 
that is clearly evident to the mind. 


A universe that exists manifestly be- 
fore us .. . a universe presented with all 
its power to stir us deeply; to overwhelm 


*An address delivered at the Sorbonne, in Paris, 
on 9g December 1948, before the Center of 
Philosophical and Technical Studies in the The- 
atre. Translated by Claude P. Viens, Assistant 
Professor of French at the University of Illinois, 
from Architecture et dramaturgie (ed. A. Vil- 
liers), Paris, Flammarion, 1950; and reprinted 
by permission of the publisher. 


us; to impose its own reality upon us; 
to be, for an hour or two, all of reality. 


I used the word universe. Hamlet is 
not only Hamlet; it is Ophelia too, and 
Horatio, and Laertes, all of them linked 
together by the action that brings them 
face to face, torments them, sets them in 
conflict with each other. It is also the 
embankment at Elsinore, the waves that 
break against it, the cloudy sky over- 
head, the earth under which the ghosts 
make their way. All of this must exist 
for us, surround us, take hold of us, be 
given to us. But given—ab wungue 
leonem—in the form of a tiny fragment, 
a nucleus cut out of that immense uni- 
verse, whose mission will be to conjure 
up for us, all by itself, the universe in 
its entirety. 

For it is impossible ever to reduce the 
universe of a work to what is presented 
concretely on the stage. Let us take for 
example: Jl faut qu’une porte soit ouver- 
te ou fermée. A man and a woman (the 
Count and the Marquise) in a drawing- 
room, that is all that is presented to us 
concretely, all that appears before us 
physically and in the flesh—in gross 
presence, if I may use that term. But 
how many other presences float around, 
that are absolutely essential to the ac- 
tion; presences that work with our char- 
acters in the self-same adventure! There 
is not only a whole past and a whole fu- 
ture, but all the space that surrounds 
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these, and the invisible people in that 
space who have a part in the action: 
there is M. Camus, the neighbor out in 
‘the country; there is the jeweler to 
whose shop the ring must be taken; the 
little girls who bring hats; the draft 
that comes in the door; there is the 
weather—the showers beating down on 
the city, the “celestial wrath whipping 
windows, umbrellas, ladies’ legs, and 
chimneys.” And to this external world 
must be added the internal worlds, like- 
wise invisible and essential to the action: 
the characters’ feelings and thoughts 
that must be conveyed to us. All these 
things are there, sometimes only vaguely 
present, sometimes acutely and obvious- 
ly so, actually present although invisible. 
To take another example, think of Tar- 
tuffe who does not come on stage until 
the third act of the play, but whose in- 
visible presence is none the less central 
from the very start. 

And so, once more, a whole universe 
must exist before us, but conjured up 
and supported by a central nucleus, by 
that small bit of realized reality, if I may 
put it that way, which alone is brought 
before our eyes and whose punctum 
saliens, the living and beating heart, the 
active center, is the temporary grouping 
of the actors on the stage. 

But how can this total existence, this 
common life of the whole universe of 
the work, be obtained from that small 
beating heart—from the central point 
which we actually see in action, and 
whose essential feature is a small constel- 
lation of characters? 

At this point, two methods of proced- 
ure are possible (obviously, I am simpli- 
fying and selecting the most obvious con- 
trasts in the purest and most extreme 
cases). 

The first method is the one I call the 
cube. 

Let us imagine that we have before us 
the entire universe of the work in its 
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supposed reality, with all its dimensions 
of space, time, and humanity (the whole 
“rotten state” of Hamlet, or the whole 
rain-lashed Paris of la Porte, or all of 
the bourgeois group of Tartuffe, headed 
by “the king who is an enemy of fraud”). 
In this universe we cut out a little cube, 
as though with a saw—for example, the 
one that contains just the sentry’s box 
on the “platform before the castle” at 
Elsinore; or else the drawing-room of 
the Marquise with its furniture and ac- 
cessories: the cushion the Count will 
kneel on, the log he will throw on the 
fire, and the inside surface of the door 
and the window, not forgetting the two 
characters who are in the room. That 
is the stage cube. Within this cube are 
rendered concretely, physically, in flesh 
and bones, in wood or in canvas, with 
real or sham articles (it does not much 
matter which), everything that ought 
to be there according to the hypothesis. 
And then this cube of concrete, visible, 
and audible realities is opened on the 
side facing the spectator; one side is 
removed. Now, it is this cube, this little 
open box with its contents, that must 
maintain in the mind’s eye a clear pic- 
ture of all the rest; around it there will 
be constructed and arranged (more or 
less satisfactorily) the whole universe 
that remains potential and unrepre- 
sented. 

This cube process entailing the com- 
plete bringing into concrete existence of 
a small, well-defined fragment, cut out 
of the universe of the work has three 
striking traits from the point of view of 
the theatre. 

In the first place, its realism. Every- 
thing within the limits of the cube must 
be incarnated or represented concretely 
—it may be more or less stylized, but it 
must be made apparent to the senses. 
(The Antoine type of stage-setting, where 
everything within the cube is genuine, 
is merely the extreme limit of the genre.) 
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This cube has a sharply defined form 
and precise limits; limits that are in- 
variable until a change of place and of 
setting presents us with another cube, 
cut out elsewhere in the universe with 
which we are concerned. 


In the second place, its orientation or 
aspect. The little cube is open on the 
spectator’s side. It faces him. It exerts 
a force over him, a dynamic force in a 
horizontal plane pointing like an arrow 
into the hall. If the actor turns his back 
on the audience for a moment, it is his 
back that exerts the force during that 
moment. A dynamic back. It is this 
back that becomes the arrow as long as 
the actor remains in that position; it 
assumes a function on the stage, it takes 
on a force directed outward into the 
hall, and makes an impact on the spec- 
tator. 

And finally, its third trait: its prede- 
termined, confining architecture. This 
little piece of universe is internally or- 
ganized, and the physical aspects of this 
organization are imposed from start to 
finish on everything that happens with- 
in the box. The whole incident, the 
comings and goings of the characters, all 
their stage business are constrained and 
given shape in advance according to the 
stage setting adopted; and they will have 
to yield to it, trying to turn it to the best 
possible account. Such are the colon- 
nades of the temple in Mounet-Sully’s 
well-known piece of business: the blind 
Oedipus feels his way along the columns 
one by one, until this maneuver brings 
him face to face with the spectators, who 
then for the first time see the bleeding, 
sightless eyes. Another example is Kitty 
Bell’s staircase (in Chatterton), down 
which the dying Marie Dorval used to 
let herself slide with a long scream. The 
staircase is there from the very start, and 
Dorval must come down it, some way 
or other, unless she wants to die upstairs. 
Of course, it may be that all this is ar- 
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ranged in advance, and that the colon- 
nade or the staircase is carefully calcu- 
lated to announce prophetically Mou- 
net’s tragic journey across the stage, or 
the pathos of Dorval’s slide. That makes 
no difference. Everything must be adapt- 
ed to an initial decision about the stag- 
ing, to a_ preestablished architecture. 
Even the couch, placed center stage or 
diagonally in the corner, is a force of in- 
ertia that blocks a point, that interferes 
with the free use of the available space, 
and forces the characters to sit down 
there or walk around it. Hence the im- 
portance, the gravity of the initial ques- 
tion: where to put the couch? The de- 
cision will give the stage a certain form 
which will itself be a force. 

And now let us pass on to the prin- 
ciple of the sphere. As you will see, it 
is entirely different. Its practical and 
aesthetic dynamism are not at all the 
same (of course, I am simplifying once 
more, and taking an exaggeratedly pure 
and extreme case). 

No stage, no hall, no limits. Instead 
of cutting out a predetermined frag- 
ment in the world that is going to be set 
up, one seeks out its dynamic center, its 
beating heart, the spot where the action 
is emotionally at its keenest and most 
exalted. This center is permitted to ir- 
radiate its force freely and without lim- 
its. The actors or the group of actors 
who incarnate this heart, this punctum 
saliens, dynamic center of the universe 
of the work, are officiating priests, magi- 
cians whose power extends outward in- 
definitely into open space. The ficti- 
tious world of which they are the center 
develops to dimensions limited only by 
the incantatory group’s power to con- 
jure up and create. They are the center, 
and the circumference is nowhere—the 
point is to push it out into the infinite, 
taking the spectators themselves into the 
limitless sphere. 
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No stage! Obviously, you need some 
utilitarian spot, some platform or other 
on which the actors can stand and move 
about; you need some place, some build- 
ing, open like an amphitheatre or cov- 
ered over, in which to house them along 
with the spectators; but whether this be 
the chancel of a cathedral, or a ring in 
the circus, the courtyard of an Elizabe- 
than inn, or a Russian-style circular the- 
atre, the site of this theatrical theophany 
sets no limits, and in no way imposes its 
form on what is happening. Its only 
function is to gather actors and _ spec- 
tators around the central point where 
the happenings that animate the uni- 
verse of the work vibrate and beat most 
intensely. 

There is no scenery either, properly 
so-called, if we mean by scenery those 
box-sides on which are painted one-di- 
mensional representations destined to be 
seen from a given point directly oppo- 
site in the hall. Only what is needed to 
fix momentarily what will later become 
intensified and take on local significance 
in the world that is being suggested. 
Why not simply a circular area on which 
are a step-ladder and two boxes, so long 
as we are willing to take that box at 
various moments for a chair or a chop- 
ping block, a chest or a rock; and so 
long as the step-ladder can be changed, 
according to the moment and the dra- 
matic needs, into a tower, a mountain- 
side, or a ghost? In the other system, 
that of the cube, all the beings of the 
world selected for representation neces- 
sarily had one or the other of the follow- 
ing modes of existence: either they were 
real and visible in the box, within the 
limits of the section cut out, or else they 
were immaterial and disincarnated in 
the invisible world outside these limits, 
in the wings. There are no wings here. 
At most there are “mansions” as in the 
medieval theatre, to which characters 
whose presence is momentarily less use- 
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ful withdraw to give the effect of a 
vaguer, more distant presence; later they 
will return in a form whose realism mat- 
ters very little, to take on more visibil- 
ity, a more actual and localized presence, 
as, under the collective magic spell, they 
are summoned to appear at the author’s 
command. 

If you want to find the basis for this 
kind of staging by pure, spell-binding 
suggestion outside the theatre, think of 
a child sitting in a chair, cracking a whip 
over another chair. He finds this enough 
to play at being in a carriage, or at driv- 
ing a dogsled on some Arctic trail—a 
convention that is just as valid in the 
theatre provided we, the spectators, enter 
into the game, and are tempted like 
him (or rather like the actor) to act out 
a part whose main feature lies in the 
visual and verbal representation of the 
action. Or, to take an example closer 
to the theatre, think of the clown who 
makes all the spectators look up by pre- 
tending that the sleight-of-hand artist’s 
pigeon is still flying in circles under the 
canvas top. But within the history of 
the art of the theatre itself, think of the 
actor Garrick wringing tender tears from 
an audience while cradling a pillow in 
his arms (it is true that this happened in 
a drawing room and not on the stage); 
and then making everyone cry out in 
anguish when finally, with an impreca- 
tion against this illegitimate child, he 
throws the pillow out the window. As 
a matter of fact, in this system, it is 
much more the actor’s business than it is 
the property man’s or the scene-painter’s 
or the stage-hand’s, to make a carrier- 
pigeon fly across the sky (as in Mange- 
ront-ils?), or to have Marco Polo’s cara- 
van file by on the horizon (as in Chris- 
tophe Colomb); or, to come back to our 
original example, to make gray seas 
break against the terrace at Elsinore. 

Now if this gradual transition by deli- 
cate nuances from presence incarnate, 
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through presence with a bare pretense 
of representation, to immaterial pres- 
ence, is in striking contrast with the 
prime feature of the cubic system—the 
All or Nothing, i.e., really present or 
completely absent—there are also other 
points of contrast. 


We do not find here, or at least we 
find the minimum of, face-to-face rela- 
tionship, that arrow-like function of the 
actor with reference to the spectator. As 
much as possible, the spectators are in 
the cathedral or around the platform as 
participants; they are, so to speak, in- 
vited along with the actor to enter the 
universe that is being conjured up. They 
are within the sphere whose periphery 
pulsates and is infinitely expansive, a 
sphere whose walls can encompass them 
or even go far beyond them. I was say- 
ing a short while ago in connection with 
the cube, that if the actor turned his 
back on the public, his back assumed 
a dramatic force. Here, not only does 
all of the actor’s person have dramatic 
force, but his ideal would be to get the 
spectator’s back to take on such a force. 
Let me explain what I mean: if, in Oedi- 
pus Rex, the actor who is playing Oedi- 
pus manages, during his tragic inquiry, 
to make the spectators feel with a little 
shiver that Destiny is advancing on 
Oedipus from behind their backs, then 
they are indeed inside the sphere! And 
it doesn’t much matter then, basically, 
how the stage is laid out. I was speaking 
a moment ago about a round platform. 
Obviously, with the cubic principle 
there is a tendency to organize the stage 
along the lines of the Italian theatre 
(which is its natural product); while the 
sphere calls for a broader organization, 
one that is less rigid and more inclusive 
as concerns the audience, like certain 
Russian stages—or like open-air per- 
formances in amphitheatres or arenas. 
Here the presence of the same real sky 
over actors and spectators alike, and of 


the country-side roundabout, helps to 
assimilate everyone into the dramatic 
action. But even on the Italian-style 
stage this principle of assimilation is 
followed whenever there is an attempt 
to produce universal inclusiveness, to ob- 
scure the outlines, either physically ac- 
cording to methods of stage design (in 
which a Gordon Craig, for exampie, has 
pioneered) or, in a more general manner, 
by any means that tends to destroy the 
evidence of a structural framework for- 
mally bound to the stage locale. For 
after all, the conflict between the Italian- 
style stage and, let us say, the amphi- 
theatre or the circular platform—or for 
that matter any other analogous arrange- 
ment—is but an episode and a particu- 
lar consequence of the choice made be- 
tween these two broad systems, both of 
which have many other aesthetic impli- 
cations. 

There is a third point of view from 
which this effort towards universal ex- 
pansion of a cosmic theatrical nucleus 
is in contrast with the preestablished 
architectural constraints of the cubic 
system, a point of view based on the 
former’s freedom to improvise and to 
move about. The ideal, the unattain- 
able ideal pursued by the Sphericals (if 
I may dare speak of them as though 
they constituted a race, a nation, or a 
sect), would be the absolute availability, 
by mere invocation and as though magic- 
ally, of every manifestation momentarily 
needed, of every dimension to be tra- 
versed or conquered; the absolute mal- 
leability of theatrical material, in a per- 
petual and unimpeded improvisation, 
without any previous calculation or 
curb, without “exquisite constraint” (if 
I may, in this connection, quote Valéry, 
who was speaking only of versification 
—but after all, is there not a kind of 
parallel between this problem, and the 
duel, among poets, between the partisans 
of free verse and those of conventional 
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verse?). Failing the ability to realize this 
dream, how do the “spherical minds” 
resolve the problem? Least successfully, 
by means of the unspecified locale, sup- 
plemented either by imaginary or con- 
ventional evocations, or by means of mo- 
bile drop settings; more recently, by 
settings involving projections, especially 
cinematographic projections (but in this 
case, the fatal presence of a screen, of 
whatever kind, all too easily restores the 
partition that the screen was intended 
to eliminate); or finally—for want of a 
revolving stage, which has never given 
satisfactory results in this genre—by the 
division of the set into compartments 
(the original sets of the Cid!). This pro- 
cess has been rejuvenated in America by 
drawing the attention of the audience 
first to one compartment and then to 
another with lighting effects, thus creat- 
ing the impression that various points 
of the universe of the work are being 
conjured up instantaneously and at will, 
as they are needed in the dramatic un- 
folding of the story, and according to its 
particular pattern. But basically, a pro- 
cess of almost pure suggestion, an incan- 
tatory magic resting on the power of the 
word, on the authority of the actor, 
aided by a bare minimum of visual rep- 
resentation, and consciously conceived 
as just an imaginative and evocatory pre- 
text (this magic can be quite close to so- 
called abstract. art)—such a suggestive 
process, I say, still remains the best 
means (and the most economical!) of 
contributing to the freedom and to the 
flexibility that are the ideal or the dream 
of this form of theatrical thinking. 

You see how very different are these 
two broad conceptions of the art of the 
theatre, not only in their principles, but 
also in their artistic aims, in their effects, 
and in their aesthetic means. At least 
if they are studied in their pure state, 
in extreme examples. 

But you will now ask me which 
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one to choose. Which side I approve? 
Whether I favor the cube or the sphere? 
Whether I am registered with the Spher- 
ical party or the Cubist? Gulliver was 
similarly called upon to become a Big- 
Endian or a Small-Endian (I don’t re- 
member whether this involved the man- 
ner of using a spy glass or of breaking a 
soft-boiled egg). 

Well, I absolutely refuse to take sides, 
on the grounds that both principles are 
equally valid conceptions of the theatre; 
both equally authentic although anti- 
thetical. It is up to the artist (whether 
author, actor, or producer, or all of 
them working together as a team) to de- 
cide how he is going to break the egg. 
And of course personalities must be tak- 
en into consideration. One producer, 
essentially Apollo-like, will prefer by far 
an assignment that permits him to play 
the clever architect; he will lay out in 
advance the dramatic or spectacular ac- 
tion of his team-mates upon the stage, 
through the strong and ingenious struc- 
ture he creates in Olympian fashion at 
the very start, by the very act of cutting 
out his block of reality. Another, more 
Dionysian, will yield to the intoxication 
of being the sum and substance of all 
the forces seething on the stage; he will 
seek to amplify the rhythm of such 
forces, to set in motion the beat of a 
freely expanding universe, and to direct 
a great evocatory rite in which theoret- 
ically he has control even over the pub- 
lic. Of course there are also other ques- 
tions, such as the desires of the specta- 
tors, the search for novelty, and a fidelity 
to established successes or to the nobil- 
ity of the past. 

But all these factors can be examined 
from a common point of view, and per- 
haps integrated. 

Both, as I was saying, are authentic 
and valid. The spherical principle, more 
primitive, more closely related to the 
beginnings of the theatre—in certain re- 
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spects, more “religious” (in the very 
broadest sense of the term)—is perhaps 
also the one that offers at the present 
moment most opportunities for new re- 
search, for expansion of the present 
boundaries of the theatre towards new 
destinies. But the principle of the cube, 
which is more solid, more classic (al- 
though it too can be broadened and di- 
versified), more common in the theatre 
of the last three centuries, has on its 
side purity of structure, potential styli- 
zation, and a spectacular glamor, that 
are susceptible of monumental elabora- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact the art of the the- 
atre has oscillated rhythmically, so to 
speak, between the two tendencies, as 
did the Greek theatre, for example, 
which used them alternately in the con- 
trast between the chorus and the actors, 
in the preeminence accorded first to the 
orchestra, then to the logeion. The de- 
fect of the cubic principle, or (if you are 
getting tired of hearing those words re- 
peated so frequently) of the principle of 
the architectonic organization of a se- 
lected piece of the universe of the work, 
presented in such a way that it faces the 
spectator—its defect, I say, is that it 
either limits itself too much to a mere, 
artless reproduction of a piece of reality, 
viewed as though through a keyhole; or 
else, if it stylizes and arranges, it tends 
little by little to fall into excesses of the 
spectacular that some associate with the 
“movies.” The box is compressed onto 
a narrow stage on which three or four 
people in front of a backdrop face the 
public and talk, then change their places 
kaleidoscopically and start talking again 
from new places, and so on until all 
the combinations of places have been 
exhausted! Meanwhile, at long, equal 
intervals, four or five times in all, the 
shape and color of the box are changed. 
And the central location of the divan, 
or the staircase, or the statue of Apollo, 
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determine (in advance) the steps of this 
ballet. How great then is the urge to 
expand all that, to break down all par- 
titions, to explode through space and 
descend into the midst of the spectators, 
in an excitement carrying away actors 
and spectators alike in common exalta- 
tion! 

Yes, but there is the alternative. 
Pushed to extremes, the triumph of the 
spherical principle results in a carica- 
ture. A tragedy is reduced to dance 
movements by several choruses around 
an area in whose center a few officiating 
“priests” are intoning their lines or in- 
dulging in a kind of ceremonial chore- 
ography. They thus proceed, by an es- 
sentially verbal theophany, to the evoca- 
tion of a great legend, or of some myth 
(of past ages or of future time)—to 
which a thousand spectators, seated on 
circular tiers, pay rapt attention, silent, 
immobile, docile in their hallucination. 
Or, if we are dealing with a comedy, 
we find some kind of free and univer- 
sal saturnalia, or the carnival-like im- 
provisations of communal merry-making. 
What becomes of the truly theatrical in 
all this? Of the art of the stage, proper- 
ly speaking? What a temptation it is 
to say to those high priests of lyricism: 
“Climb up on the platform, or, if that 
is beneath your dignity, delegate some 
of your henchmen who won’t disdain 
to get up on the stage in front of us 
and let themselves go—in actions as 
well as in words, with pantomime as 
well as with settings!’’ Or to tell that 
life-of-the-party at the carnival: “Come 
out of the crowd; get up on those boards 
and show us what you can do—as an 
artist!” Now was it not by just such a 
selective process that the theatre was 
born and that it constantly rises anew 
out of its religious or socially collective 
origins? Isn’t this return to the cube 
from the sphere a technical reconstruc- 
tion of the development of the theatre? 
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And so the true life of the theatre 
oscillates between these two opposite 
poles; it quickens and draws enthusiasm 
from their struggle, from their double 
and contrasting impulses, from the ever- 
lasting nostalgia these two extremes have 
for each other—neither of them ever 
completely triumphant, for then the the- 
atre would die. 

This basic discrepancy, this double 
principle (or alternating temptation), 
seems to me of the very essence of the 
theatre. And that is the theme that I 
submit to you for discussion. If, in order 
‘to shorter the distance between these 
two extremes, it seemed necessary to 
sketch out the outlines of a possible syn- 
thesis, I should say that the real theatri- 
cal sequence, or at least the most natur- 
al and ehective, is to start with the cube, 
and to have it burst, abruptly or grad- 
ually, into the sphere. The great ad- 
vantage of the cube is that its stage ar- 
rangement and the nature of its open- 
ing scenes arouse the interest of the spec- 
tators at the very beginning, before they 
come under the spell of the drama prop- 
er. The spherical principle requires that 
the audience be spell-bound from the 
very start, yet it is difficult to seize the 
spectator’s attention immediately and 
wholly unless a measure of readiness has 
been built up in him beforehand, in 
some way. But is it not one of the finest 
and most complete artistic triumphs to 
succeed sooner of later in casting this 
collective spell, in registering this total 
presence of the universe of the work— 
a presence that finally pervades the en- 
tire audience and permits it to enter in- 
to communion? This is a quasi-religious 
communion, as many have shown. 

The reason is that the same is true of 
art, after all, as of reality: we know very 
well that man is at once in the world, 
and looking out on the world. In all art 
as in all reality, there is a kind of ex- 
ternal presence, in front of us, indispen- 
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sable to us; and also a kind of internal 
presence that is equally useful and per- 
haps fills a greater void in our existence. 
And the triumph of theatrical art is the 
moment when there begins to grow 
around the small architectonic struc- 
ture facing the audience a presence, an 
existence—one that swells, dilates, be- 
comes more and more vast, more and 
more cosmic, and that finally carries. 
away high-priests and audience alike in 
a whirlwind, to a new universe conjured 
up and imposed by the magic act of art. 
If I had to become specific about ques- 
tions of technique and stage structure, 
I would say that the best theatre was 
the one that put the fewest obstacles in 
the way of the following transition: a 
gradual evolution in which the action 
was first presented in front of an audi- 
ence on a shallow stage, then by progres- 
sive stages (corresponding to important 
moments in the play) was broadened. 
Ultimately it might include a step-by- 
step descent into the very midst of the 
spectators, until they were finally envel- 
oped, and were merged with the players 
in a common act of artistic creation. 
But why specify? Each work has its 
own particular way of blossoming forth. 
The basic need is for a microcosm, ar- 
chitecturally organized and rich with all 
the power of form, but aiming at the 
spectator an action that keeps opening, 
and conquering, and expanding into 
universal existence. At any rate, this 
gradual transformation of a microcosm 
into a macrocosm is certainly the su- 
preme act of the art of the theatre, an 
act that no other art permits with quite 
so much breadth. For the theatre alone 
permits the existence—half-concrete, yet 
half-abstract, half-perceptible to the 
senses, yet half-hallucinatory—of a uni- 
verse in all its dimensions and all its 
emotional force; and it is this very in- 
stant of total existence that constitutes 
true theatre, theatre in its highest form. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I 


Although there was anything but una- 
nimity concerning the merits of the pro- 
ductions of Caesar and Cleopatra and 
Antony and Cleopatra, and although at- 
tentive playgoers registered considerable 
disappointment in this or that interpre- 
tation, no one could doubt that the visit 
from London marked the high point of 
the New York season up to the new year. 
It is difficult, indeed, for a critic to re- 
frain from pointing out that the Eng- 
lish theatre enjoys some distinct advan- 
tages over our Broadway stage. Not the 
least of these is the noble breed of Brit- 
ish actors who dignify theatrical art by 
devoting their talents and resources to 
producing distinguished drama _ metic- 
ulously and tastefully. The English na- 
tion regards its theatre as an _ institu- 
tion rather than as a horse-race. Its 
performers are sensible of an obligation 
to sustain the stage on its highest lit- 
erary level almost as a matter of course. 
The actors, moreover, are able to func- 
tion as companies rather than as itiner- 
ant individuals moving from one hap- 
hazard production to another, in con- 
sequence of which they tend to excel in 
ensemble. Some of our individual per- 
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formances, especially in realistic plays 
of modest literary pretensions, may ex- 
hibit greater intensity or vigor. But 
there are usually superior compensations 
in England’s well rounded, carefully 
meshing ensembles such as the one Sir 
Lawrence brought to our shores. I have 
never seen a professional British per- 
formance of a notable play as uneven 
in casting and in acting as the Theatre 
Guild’s current production of Saint 
Joan. 

An important consideration aside from 
performance is the fact that no produc- 
ing organization on Broadway finds it 
feasible to rotate two plays more or less 
complementary and yet as stylistically 
different as Shaw’s and Shakespeare's 
pieces. The Olivier program was a small 
repertory-company achievement, a token 
of the British repertory tradition; and 
the advantages in this case consisted of 
a sharpening of the significance of the 
two plays, as well as some clarification 
of their historical basis, which is rather 
dim to playgoers. Shaw’s girlish Cleo- 
patra grows into the mature serpent of 
the Nile as we watch the two pieces, 
starting with Caesar and Cleopatra; and 
the middle-aged, rational Caesar pre- 
pares us for the impulse-ruled Antony 
in a way which intensifies the meaning 
of both works—namely, .the salutary po- 
tentialities of intellect and the destruc- 
tiveness of enslaving passion. Univer- 
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sity theatres and some community the- 
atres in America provide this sort of 
_ orientation with some of their programs; 
Broadway provides none. Also a theatri- 
cal season that is a disorderly mélange 
can never provide the public with an 
adequate cultural reality in the form of 
theatre, such as that supplied by English 
and continental repertories of classics 
and near-classics. The Broadway play- 
goer’s mind is too full of disjecta mem- 
bra to form illuminating relations, let 
alone to make those frequent compari- 
sons between different treatments of the 
same masterpiece which exercise the 
taste and judgment of audiences accus- 
tomed to see plays repeated season after 
season. It is possible to find Londoners 
who can recall and actually have jotted 
down impressions of numerous Shake- 
spearean productions; they can compare 
the interpretation of the main roles over 
periods ranging from several decades to 
half a century. 

That comparisons could be made be- 
tween Vivien Leigh as the adolescent 
and grown Cleopatra and of Olivier as 
Caesar and as Antony enlivened our 
playgoing experience both during and 
after attendance at the Olivier produc- 
tions; and more possibilities were open 
to those who had seen Katherine Cor- 
nell’s womanly Cleopatra and Godfrey 
Tearle’s Antony in Shakespeare’s play, 
or Lilli Palmer’s Cleopatra and _ Sir 
Cedric Hardwick’s Caesar in Shaw’s ver- 
sion. Since the point of such discussion 
would be lost upon those of us who have 
not seen the productions, I shall not 
press the matter beyond recording a few 
impressions. Tearle’s rough, soldierly 
Antony suggested more powerfully than 
Olivier the man whom a designing Oc- 
tavius would justifiably fear—and whose 
fall arouses great “pity and terror,” if 
you will, and certainly much awe be- 
cause he is truly one of the pillars of the 
world and not at all the sort of individ- 
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ual who would normally succumb to an 
enervating infatuation. Not only did 
Olivier’s slighter figure seem somewhat 
dapper by comparison, but he moved 
and spoke more lightly and with more 
modulation—as is, indeed, natural for 
so adept a performer; his feet and vocal 
apparatus seemed better trained for the 
stage than for the battlefield. Still, Oliv- 
ier conveyed the mercurial nature of the 
character completely, and he rounded 
out the tragic story with numerous bits 
of clarifying stage business, especially in 
the scenes with Octavius and Octavia in 
which Antony is walking a_ political 
tightrope. Olivier certainly also made a 
better Antony in Shakespeare than a 
Caesar in Shaw. He effected a consider- 
able transformation of his personality 
when he played the latter, but the role 
did not seem quite natural to him; there 
were occasions, such as the address to the 
Sphinx in the first act, when his lines, 
which sounded far more Shakespearean 
than Shavian, were too heroic for the 
self-communion of a weary empire 
builder. 

In Shaw’s play, Vivien Leigh was quite 
delightful at the beginning, and always 
fetching. More at home in her part than 
Olivier in his, she translated adolescence 
into a sort of grace by means of a re- 
markably flexible body; at times, indeed, 
her stage movement had the controlled 
vivacity of a dance. There being fewer 
occasions for so mobile a performance 
in later parts of the play, Miss Leigh be- 
came a more static personality there, and 
she was generally less effective in her 
reposeful moments. (I am inclined to 
consider this a reflection on Shaw’s char- 
acterization, too. The range of his char- 
acterization in the play may be suffi- 
ciently wide for his fable, but the por- 
trait of Cleopatra does not command 
those depths that maks a role as interest- 
ing when it is inactive as when it is 
active.) As Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, 
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Miss Leigh pulled out all the stops of 
her talent, and deserves credit for ex- 
ceptional virtuosity, which extended to 
her voice, deeper (if somewhat artificial- 
ly so) than it had ever been when she 
played Shaw’s queen. She attained tragic 
elevation at the end, and she played 
most expertly in the scenes in which she 
seeks and receives the messenger’s re- 
ports on Octavia. If a certain depth was 
missing here, the reason was that she 
never quite caught the mature Cleopatra 
of Shakespeare; this, not for want of 
talent but for reasons of physical endow- 
ment. Missing throughout the perform- 
ance, indeed, was the personality of an 
experienced seductress and a_ lustful 
woman capable of iritoxicating an ex- 
perienced Antony. The power of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of passion lies, after all, 
in the fact that his lovers are decidedly 
not in their springtime. The actors 
should convince us that they are sea- 
soned enough not to tolerate a consum- 
ing passion if they could possibly resist 
it. There is no other way of projecting 
the play’s superb tension. That Miss 
Leigh could not make any notable ex- 
perience of that tension is perhaps the 
crux of any appraisal of the limitations 
of her performance. 


As for the total effect of these most 
expertly managed productions, opinions 
must differ sharply. A middle course 
between enthusiasm and negation seems 
to me the most accurate one. Expert 
stage direction made Caesar and Cleo- 
patra an admirably fluid work, a chron- 
icle consistently interesting, and a stage 
show entirely attractive. In a large the- 
atre such as New York’s Ziegfeld, the 
eye-filling showmanship of the produc- 
tion had practical advantages. Judged 
in terms of Shaw’s intention and _ best 
execution, however, the staging would 
have to be set down as more suitable for 
Shakespearean than Shavian drama. The 
play was “over-produced” by the com- 
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pany’s stage director, Michael Benthall, 
with the result that attention was too 
often directed at events rather than at 
the Shavian idea of the Superman as 
political leader. As Shaw might have 
expressed this criticism, the production 
gave an impression of too much “action” 
and too little “discussion.” The lavish 
staging also dwindled Olivier’s stature 
as Caesar; he was in competition with 
too much spectacle. A lean Caesar and 
Cleopatra production would have been 
more serviceable to Shaw. This, even 
if Mr. Benthall and his scene designer, 
the enormously talented Roger Furse, 
did create some stunning effects interest- 
ing in themselves, as when they showed 
us characters walking to their destina- 
tion through the revolving scenery. An- 
tony and Cleopatra was even more beau- 
tifully visualized, with tastefully eco- 
nomical stylization, a group of trun- 
cated Roman columns serving to suggest 
Rome and another group of Egyptian 
ones with pediments establishing the 
Nilotic background, except in the scenes 
set in Cleopatra’s ‘““Monument.” 

In the secondary roles of Antony and 
Cleopatra there was much excellence, 
with Robert Helpmann providing a 
thoroughly realized Octavius (he had 
also been excellent as Shaw’s Apollo- 
dorus), Katherine Blake making a 
charming Charmian, and Robert Hyde 
White representing a credibly elderly 
and ineffectual Lepidus, the third mem- 
ber of the Roman triumvirate. Only 
Harry Andrews, who played Enobarbus, 
was inadequate in spite of a suitable 
stage presence and the general impress- 
iveness of his comportment. His render- 
ing of the notable passages of the role, 
especially the report on Cleopatra (II, 2), 
was curiously ineffective, and distinctly 
below the standard set by Kent Smith’s 
Enobarbus in the 1947 Katherine Cor- 
nell production. The overall effect of 
the last third of the tragedy left nothing 
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to be desired, I believe. If there could 
be dissatisfaction with the production 
as a whole, it could be charged to the 
preceding parts—the first and second 
acts of this three-act version, which, I 
understand, followed the J. Dover Wil- 
son text. For one thing, the tripartite 
division, though convenient and justi- 
fiable, made the “second act” thin in 
parts and impeded the surge of the love- 
tragedy which unifies this chronicle. The 
second-act division also gave undue em- 
phasis to the scene on board Pompey’s 
galley (II, vii, in the Kittredge edition). 
There was also a tendency before the 
last Egyptian scenes toward some lack- 
adaisical and fuzzy action that I cannot 
explain in production terms and must 
therefore attribute to the major per- 
formances. 


II 


After devoting so much space to the 
“Cleopatras,”’ because they were major 
events and would be of interest to the- 
atre workers wherever located, I must 
abbreviate the rest of this report. Broad- 
way presented two other “revivals” be- 
fore the New Year—a City Center pro- 
duction of The Wild Duek as badly 
managed as it was laudable in intention, 
and a generally successful revival of 
Maugham’s The Constant Wife. In spite 
of some learned opinions in the daily 
press, Ibsen’s ‘play is still very much 
alive. ‘The City Center production, how- 
ever, failed to do justice to the play in 
most particulars; it was labored in di- 
rection, injudiciously cast, and rather 
poorly performed. Maurice Evans in 
the role of Hjalmar Ekdal was especial- 
ly disappointing (there were moments 
when he seemed to be back in Hamlet), 
and it was not good policy to match 


him up with a physically more impres- 


sive Gregers Werle. Kent Smith, who 
interpreted Gregers very ably, might 
have made a better Hjalmar. I also left 
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the performance more convinced than 
ever that the qualities of the play can 
never be revealed unless the neurotic 
compulsiveness of Gregers is sharply 
rendered but with strong overtones of 
befuddled good will on his part; and 
unless Hjalmar’s family circle is given 
full poetic realization. In the substan- 
tial parts dominated by the family circle, 
Ibsen’s writing is analogous to Chekhov's 
in sustaining moods by means of a 
chiaroscuro of characters forming a well 
composed picture that dissolves and re- 
composes itself before our eyes at dif- 
ferent levels of tension. The pity, and 
to a great degree, the true suspense of 
The Wild Duck stems from the sense of 
some collective, if varied, grace of soul, 
some delicately stabilized life, being un- 
settled and virtually destroyed by a com- 
pulsive bumbler. To stage The Wild 
Duck as a mere demonstration of an 
“idea” and to merely superimpose “at- 
mosphere” on a hard core of action is 
to do an injustice to the poet in the ma- 
ture Ibsen, who is muted but not absent 
in the plays of his middle period. 

The theatre is a strange world. The 
Wild Duck, which is a universal drama, 
seemed dated on the City Center’s stage, 
but Maugham’s comedy of manners, The 
Constant Wife, which according to all 
indications should have shown its age, 
appeared quite alive. Its language is, 
of course, more refreshing than a trans- 
lation of a play such as Ibsen’s in which 
wit is infrequently present while the 
atmosphere is untranslatable unless a 
good production performs the function 
of “translating” it. Maugham borrowed 
a leaf from Shaw’s book by neatly reduc- 
ing the “double standard” to a problem 
in economics by means of a reversal of 
expected attitudes that used to be called 
paradox in Shaw’s case. The “wronged” 
wife arrogates to herself none of the 
right to indignation and vengeance in- 
sisted upon by the wives of unfaithful 
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husbands on stage or off. Since, in her 
wealthy circle, she makes no contribu- 
tion to the household, Constance does 
not challenge the double standard that 
permits infidelities to the man that it 
forbids to the woman. She acquires the 
right to violate the double standard by 
going away with a former beau only 
when she acquires economic indepen- 
dence and can pay her share of the 
household expenses. She has found an 
economic “equalizer” for her marital re- 
lationship! Here, then, we have a com- 
edy of manners that is also a Shavian 
“comedy of ideas,” an “artificial com- 
edy” that is also a Shavian play of “dis- 
cussion.” 


To produce The Constant Wife suc- 
cessfully twenty-five years aiter it was 
written one needs a “middle style” that 
strikes a happy balance between “man- 
ners” and “ideas.” It cannot be said that 
the Katherine Cornell revival was abso- 
lutely secure in its style. For one thing, 
Miss Cornell is not a natural comedt- 
enne; there is a reality in her personality 
that contradicts artificial comedy and 
does not agree with Maugham’s brittle 
style. And, curiously, Miss Cornell chose 
to conclude the comedy with more cer- 
tainty that Constance would consum- 
mate a relationship with her suitor than 
it is necessary to find in the play. The 
airy acting style of Grace George, who 
played Constance’s blasé mother, was 
better suited to both Mayfair and 
Maugham; Miss Cornell survived the ex- 
acting requirements of her role only by 
means of her professional skill and her 
gaiety. Miss Cornell, aligned with Miss 
George and with Brian Aherne as the 
husband (and less successfully with John 
Emery, who played the suitor), did, how- 
ever, manage to make the most of 
Maugham’s merits, although without be- 
ing able to overcome the slow start of 
the play. In this production, smoothly 
directed by Guthrie McClintic, then, 
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comptence achieved a victory. And if 
this is a startling statement to make 
concerning the “professional” theatre, I 
hasten to explain that it is precisely 
competence that is most difficult to find 
on Broadway. My contention can be 
contested only by those who confuse a 
glossy finish with competence, which, to 
my mind, involves a strenuous exercise 
of intelligence and spirit. 


This was evident even in the case of 
a number of tolerable productions such 
as Gigi and Lo and Behold, not to men- 
tion catastrophes such as Nina, the Eng- 
lish version of a successful boulevard 
sex comedy by André Roussin. In Gigi, 
the Anita Loos dramatization of one of 
Colette’s Gallic novels, the young ac- 
tress Audrey Hepburn won an estimable 
success, but the dramatic events were 
only intermittently satisfying and the 
conclusion, in which a girl wins a rich 
husband when her family only aspired 
to make her his mistress, went flat be- 
cause the production, as well as_ the 
adaptation, failed to distinguish between 
sentiment and wit. Lo and Behold, 
which had the benefit of good perform- 
ances by Leo Carrol and other compe- 
tent actors, became only intermittently 
entertaining after a satisfactory begin- 
ning. Again the reason is the familiar 
Broadway one of settling for the next- 
best thing when the best thing is ready 
at hand and merely requires some crea- 
tive exertion on the part of writers and 
producers. Mr. Patrick’s comedy starts 
out smartly enough with an account of 
a distinguished writer’s encounter with 
an ingenue who is taking his cook’s place 
for the first time and feeds him deli- 
cacies forbidden by his physician. Death 
ensues; and in the next act he and a 
number of ill-sorted ghosts haunt his 
home, while the ingenue establishes her- 
self there as his presumptive heiress and 
wins his young physician after some fit- 
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fully amusing complications. Lo and 
Behold could well become a staple of 
the Samuel French catalogue, and it will 


‘do no other harm in the off-Broadway 


theatre than compound Broadway's 
blithe insouciance in playwriting. But 
it is regrettable that John Patrick failed 
to capitalize on the mordant wit of his 
novelist-hero by developing a substan- 
tial high comedy. 

One's disappointment with John Van 
Druten’s J Am a Camera, a play that 
commands greater respect, may seem to 
have a different source since it does at- 
tain to the estate of high comedy and 
carries an important theme in its bag- 
gage—namely, moral sloth in the midst 
of the gathering storm of Nazism. This 
is established in the case of a young 
English writer, “Christopher Isher- 
wood,” who tries to absorb life by os- 
mosis in Berlin and strikes up a platonic 
relationship with a morally questionable 
English girl. The girl herself “fiddles 
harmonics on strings of sensualism” 
while making a pretence at being a 
night-club entertainer. The demonstra- 
tion is supported by an American play- 
boy, a young German Jew who wins his 
way out of a morass of deception with 
some difficulty, and a Teutonic landlady 
who echoes anti-Semitic canards idiotic- 
ally. Van Druten’s picture of social deca- 
dence derived from Isherwood’s Berlin 
stories is packed with revealing moments, 
and the well directed performances are 
excellent. Broadway has been justly 
ringing the praises of Julie Harris, whose 
virtuosity enables her to create a mem- 
orable figure in the role of the drifting 
English girl. Unfortunately, however, 
the play is not truly alive because, ex- 
cept in the case of the secondary Jewish 
characters, it partakes of the stalemate 


‘Van Druten has taken for his subject. 


As a whole, the play can be kept alive 
only by artificial respiration such as 
Julie Harris provides with the virtuoso 
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performance that makes her the new 
“star” of the American stage. 

Mr. Van Druten counted on our in- 
telligence to draw the full meaning of 
the play out of the picture he unfolded 
for us. Still, he was infected with the 
very virus of footlooseness that he was 
exposing. This is apparent in the fact 
that he followed every twist and turn of 
his heroine’s disorientation, devoting 
the major part of the play to her, when 
actually she is of secondary importance 
to the presentation of people’s failure 
to face the great social crisis of the ’thir- 
ties. (The “lady” would be a “tramp” 
in any society, and she would be ineffec- 
tual even if her morals were above sus- 
picion.) And the same stalemate in the 
dramatic treatment is inherent in the 
“Christopher Isherwood” who is _ the 
main male character. He is assigned the 
role of the “camera” or observer from 
the start, in a narrative prologue spoken 
by him. But he is made to focus too 
long on the one personal relation (his 
relations with the English girl) that least 
illuminates the social scene he is ‘“‘pho- 
tographing.”” Nor does he emerge from 
the role of “camera,” as we have a right 
to require from his intelligence and self- 
announced function as the observer who 
expects to be enlightened, and become 
an effective writer. Instead, he leaves 
for England at the end of the play with 
no achieved point of view and with no 
resolve of action that would represent 
any true development in him or in the 
play. The real Christopher Isherwood, 
on the contrary, did learn something 
important about the crisis of his time, 
and did take action as an author, com- 
posing several challenging works. 

In an analysis such as this, the purpose 
of which has been to show how an in- 
teresting play by a literate playwright 
becomes aborted for want of a strenuous 
application of mind and spirit, some- 
thing else is apparent, too—namely, the 
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difference between Chekhovian variants 
of drama and Chekhov’s own plays. In 
the latter, we either have a distinct de- 
velopment, as in The Sea Gull and The 
Cherry Orchard, in which a stalemate 
leads to a catastrophe (and, in the last- 
mentioned piece, also, one way of life 
is displaced by another), or we have char- 
acters staging an intense struggle against 
an impasse before suffering defeat, as in 
Uncle Vanya and The Three Sisters. 
The pseudo-Chekhovians make much of 
the possibility of writing plotless plays 
(as Mr. Van Druten did in a New York 
Times article published in advance of 
the opening of J Am a Camera) but 
overlook the fact of essential conflict and 
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progression in Chekhov's dramaturgy. 
They try to be artfully passive; he suc- 
ceeded in being artfully active. That is 
one reason why he was a master-drama- 
tist, whereas they stand at best only on 
the foothills of dramatic art.* 


*As this article is being prepared for a Janu- 
ary deadline, New Yorkers have already seen 
two other plays that werepte critical atten- 
tion: an adaptation of Anouilh’s Eurydice en- 
titled Legend of Lovers, with Dorothy McGuire 
and Richard Burton in the main roles, which is 
a failure; and Paul Osborn’s very successful 
Point of No Return, based on the novel by 
Marquand, in which Henry Fonda delivers an 
admirable performance. I must reserve these 
plays, along with the remarkable revival of Pal 
Joey, for the next report. All I can say here is 
that visitors to New York should overlook nei- 
ther Osborn’s play nor the new Pal Joey pro- 
duction. 


PRODUCTION ASPECTS OF THE 
MUSIC CIRCUS 


EDWARD M. GREENBERG and JOEL E. RUBIN 


Something new has been added to the 
American summer-theatre scene: a type 
of theatre which bids fair to become one 
of the most popular of summer enter- 
tainments, the Music Circus. In 1949, 
in Lambertville, New Jersey, a young 
actor and ex-carnival showman, St. John 
Terrell, opened a season of operetta fa- 
vorites played on a center stage to audi- 
ences of nine hundred seated in fourteen 
graded rows of canvas chairs, all en- 
closed within a large canvas circus tent. 
Despite natural mistakes on the part of 
parents who brought their children to 
see the animals, and then remained to 
see Showboat, the Music Circus has 
flourished. Last sumer saw~several tents, 
including one in Canada, doing S.R.O. 
business, and as astute a Broadway pro- 
ducer as Richard Aldrich is seriously con- 
sidering adding to the two music Cir- 
cus tents already under his management. 
Granting its commercial success, what 
opportunities does it offer? Certainly it 
provides fertile grounds of employment, 
not only for the established actor, mu- 
sician, and technician, but more impor- 
tantly for the student technician and ac- 
tor seeking entry into the professional 
theatre. Moreover, the Music Circus 


_Mr. Greenberg is a member of the Speech De- 


partment at Queens College, New York City; 
Mr. Rubin is engaged in post-graduate work at 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. Both 
have in recent summers been members of the 
Richard Aldrich staff. 


provides excellent opportunities for ex- 
perimentation in staging, design, and 
lighting not elsewhere available in the 
theatre today. Here is a growing theatre 
form, with its principles of production 
not yet codified, requiring trained and 
imaginative people. 

“The drama’s laws the drama’s pa- 
trons give” is particularly applicable to 
the physical construction of Music Cir- 
cus tents, if we may substitute theatre 
for drama in Dr. Johnson’s saying. Pos- 
sibly the most notable differences be- 
tween proscenium and central staging lie 
in the position of the audience and in 
the possibilities for its participation. 
Although some practitioners of central 
staging have estimated three hundred 
people in five or six rows of seats as the 
optimum, the Music Circus has found 
audiences of nine to sixteen hundred 
eminently suitable for the desired rap- 
port between actor and spectator. In- 
deed, so far as intimacy is concerned, 
audience size in the Music Circus is not 
wholly limited by physical distance from 
the stage, though acoustics and sightlines 
are conditioning factors. Intimacy is not 
merely a result of proximity, but of such 
items as directed emphasis, actor person- 
ality, and the like. In regard to the first 
of these, the physical structure of en- 
trances and exits in the tent provides 
almost limitless possibilities for the di- 
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rector desirous of developing empathy. 
The entire tent is the stage, and the 
thirty- to fifty-foot entrances and exits 
made by the actor through the audience 
are an integral part of the staging. The 
aisle, or any section of it, may be lighted 
and become an acting area. The begin- 
ning of a scene, such as the wedding in 
Brigadoon, gathers force and heightens 
interest as the action proceeds through 
the audience and on to the central area. 
Offstage “‘alarums and excursions” take 
on added dynamic value during the fifty- 
foot visible entrance of a crowd. The 
various offstage or “behind the scrim” 
background choruses are __ profitably 
brought within the total stage area (i.e., 
the tent). The wise director will take 
full advantage of the “law” of the Music 
Circus which gives him alternating act- 
ing areas in the audience and on the 
central stage, enabling him to make 
points of entrance and exits while grant- 
ing a fluidity of staging. 

It is the problem of fluidity in stag- 
ing in musical productions which most 
occupies the attention of the director. 
By this fluidity we mean movement with- 
in a scene as well as progression from 
scene to scene. On the proscenium stage 
the director is able to work towards cer- 
tain arrested moments of action fulfill- 
ing the aesthetic demands of composi- 
tion and picturization, which, in turn, 
break down into further movements 
leading to another picture. Although 
the director of the Music Circus may at- 
tempt a somewhat similar staging pat- 
tern, the physical construction of the 
central stage demands a much more 
three-dimensional and sculptural pictur- 
ization. 

In a typical Music Circus, the center 
elliptical stage area is approximately 
thirty feet on its major axis by twenty- 
two feet on the minor axis. Some ninety 
degrees of the ellipse are bounded by the 
orchestra pit, the remaining arc being 


bordered by flooring two to three feet 
in width which we have termed the “ap- 
ron.” At the edge of this apron at either 
end of the major axis of the ellipse is 
a main, or center, tent pole. These pre- 
sent some particular problems in stag- 
ing. They can be functionally useful, 
but may also present a temptation to 
the unwary and inexperienced director. 
It the director succumbs to the proscen- 
ium-stage habit of directing from a seat 
behind the orchestra pit, the two long 
aisles containing the main poles may be- 
come stage left and stage right entrances. 
The rest of the area then easily falls 
into the accepted pattern of downstage, 
upstage, etc. Movement may be directed 
in accordance with this left-right axis, 
a comfortable one for both the director 
and actor trained on the proscenium 
stage. Such staging, however, will be, in 
its pattern, contradictory to the basic 
configuration of the stage and tent, as 
well as to the circularly seated audience. 
The director’s job is to plan movement 
patterns compatible with, and reinforced 
by, the physical structure of the Music 
Circus. Such patterns as triangles, move- 
ment in a figure eight design, placing 
of actors in concentric circles, and varia- 
tions on a “wheel” image have been 
found effective in achieving the desired 
fluidity and some elements of picturiza- 
tion and composition. 

In the Music Circus we have six to 
eight functional aisle entrances. Except 
where the script specifically demands 
otherwise, most of these aisles should re- 
main “free,” i.e., not designated by such 
relationships as “inside” or ‘‘outside.” 
With the aisles “free” for entrances and 
exits of groups, the stage may be quick- 
ly filled or cleared, and _ interesting 
crosses and counter-movements through 
the use of separated aisles are sharply 
defined. In any movements the director 
must always keep in mind the tendency 
of his proscenium-trained actors and 
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singers to cheat towards the pit and the 
musical conductor. It is desirable, how- 
ever, to be conscious of the need of the 
singers to see the conductor, particu- 
larly during ensemble singing. 

Aside from patterns on the flat central 
stage area, the director must carefully 
choose opportunities for the use of level. 
Due to sight lines, level, in terms of the 
use of platforms, is a ticklish business. 
Furthermore, since the stage area is a 
small one for the musical medium, the 
director must always keep in mind the 
need of his corps de ballet for as much 
unobstructed area as possible, as well as 
the difficulties of ensemble singing while 
moving in more than one plane. None- 
theless central staging can utilize differ- 
entiation by level as a means of variety 
if these problems are kept in mind. 

Many of the technical aspects of Mu- 
sic-circus production are similar to those 
of proscenium staging, though certain 
differences are of considerable interest. 
Some general principles of construction 
have been evolved from the Music Cir- 
cuses of the past few years. The basic 
design for the tents—i.e., at Lambert- 
ville; at Sacramento, California; at To- 
ronto, Canada; at Hyannis and Cohasset 
in Massachusetts; and in Florida—has 
been fairly uniform. In the construction 
of the theatre first attention is given to 
the floor; a terraced oval bowl in which 
the central flat stage area is about four 
and one-half feet beneath the mean 
ground level. A bulldozer does the basic 
scoop work, while terracing (and shor- 
ing when necessary) can be accomplished 
by hand. The earth removed from the 
central sections of the bowl is used to 
build the outer edges, so that together 
with extra fill, the last rows in the audi- 
torium will be four to five feet above 
mean ground level. The difference in 
height between the first and last rows 
is, of course, a function of the number 
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of rows and the desired riser height be- 
tween rows. 

The stage floor is laid on a firm sand 
or cinder base, and proper drainage is 
supplied. Two-inch by eight-inch joists 
are topped by the double layer flooring 
used in conventional hardwood floor 
construction. In practice the stage floor 
in the Music Circus has been made per- 
manent, but there is some interest on 
the part of producers in temporary floors 
which can be removed during the winter. 
The floor level is about six to eight 
inches above the level of the first row of 
seats leaving the apron level with the 
first row. The orchestra pit is a concrete 
shell about four and one-half to five feet 
deep and eight feet wide. (Both stage 
floor and orchestra pit are boxed in and 
covered at the close of the season.) The 
aisles lead into a four-foot walkway cir- 
cumscribing the seating area. This is 
intended for both audience and actor 
circulation. Two of these aisles issue 
directly into canvas-covered passageways 
which lead to the dressing rooms. This 
is a necessary precaution for protecting 
the costumes and actors in rainy 
weather. 

As soon as the floor levels have been 
shaped the tent can be erected. The 
tent has been made to order and con- 
forms to the space requirements of the 
theatre. Tents used in Music Circus 
production have been of two types. The 
most common requires a center pole at 
each end of the stage ellipse, several 
quarter poles spaced throughout the 
seating area, and a series of edge poles 
on the rim of the tent. In the second 
type, called an umbrella tent, the quarter 
poles radiate out to all parts of the tent 
roof from about twenty feet up in the 
air on the center poles. The “umbrella” 
is a neater looking tent, offering fewer 
obstacles to audience vision but requir- 
ing considerably more expense. In either 
case the tent is maintained by an experi- 
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enced canvasman who checks it daily for 


strain or slackness. 


The electrical service for the theatre 
plant includes power provisions for of- 
fice buildings, refreshment areas, dress- 
ing rooms, parking lot, advertising signs, 
house and emergency lighting, and stage 
service. In practice this complete elec- 
trical service has been in the neighbor- 
hood of six hundred to eight hundred 
amperes. The light booth is located im- 
mediately outside the tent in a perma- 
nent building placed directly across from 
the orchestra pit. A flap of the tent is 
removed to allow unrestricted vision, 
and hence from the vantage point of the 
light booth the stage manager can signal 
the conductor and otherwise manage the 
show. 

Stage-cable circuits are strung from 
this booth, over the heads of the audi- 
ence, and carried by the tent poles. 
Designs underway for new theatres indi- 
cate, however, that underground service 
will be used hereafter, thereby elimi- 
nating the overhead bundles of cables. 
Present theatres use underground service 
only for house and emergency lights and 
for work pockets distributed around the 
stage riser. The work pockets are neces- 
sary to service practical lamps or chan- 
deliers which may be designed for a pro- 
duction. 

The most successful of the lighting 
systems utilized in present practice is 
the area system, which allows for indi- 
vidual intensity control over each of ten 
stage areas. Three types of lighting can 
be differentiated in the area system: (a) 
an arrangement of spotlights, covering 
separate areas with groups of instru- 
ments; (b) specials, which include lights 
for aisle areas, special stage-areas, pro- 
jections, etc.; (c) a color system, using 
four-color floodlights and _ four-color 
strip-light sections. Control over these 
units is exercised by a special switch- 
board which achieves a new color setup, 


already precalibrated, with the turn of 
a single dial. Through the use of the 
color system a wide range of color work, 
so vital in musical production, is easily 
accomplished.* 


Due to excess light spill on the audi- 
ence, it has not been found advisable to 
use follow spotlights. Properly planned 
and executed, however, the area-control 
system can be effectively and dramatical- 
ly utilized in following action from 
area to area. Lighting instruments are 
mounted on the quarter poles, or from 
a central pipe rig suspended about fif- 
teen feet above stage between the two 
center poles. This rig is constructed in 
two independent sections so that the 
center poles will not be rigidly tied to- 
gether. Lighting units utilized include 
ellipsoidal, fresnel, and baby spotlights, 
and PAR (sealed-beam) projector lamps 
with funnels on a standard swivel base. 
In practice baby spot and fresnel equip- 
ment is used more often than ellipsoidal 
spotlights because the latter are so much 
more expensive. The lighting layout il- 
lustrated in the accompanying diagram 
indicates one extremely satisfactory solu- 
tion using the less expensive equipment. 
Control over area spotlights is provided 
by a conventional Broadway auxiliary 
switchboard containing twelve six-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-watt plates. Extra dim- 
mers on the color switchboard provide 
control over specials used in the show. 


Settings consist of set pieces, proper- 
ties, units built around the center poles, 
or scrim pieces suspended from the over- 
head lighting rig. Each item can be 
closely inspected by the audience and 
hence there is a necessity for clever and 
careful workmanship. Designers have 
abided by iwo basic principles; set pieces 
or props must not block audience vision, 


*The color system described is manufactured 
by the Color Lighting Corporation, 100 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York City. Further informa- 
tion is available from this corporation. 
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and the size and weight of each unit 
must be sharply restricted so that each 
piece can be brought onto and carried 
off the stage in a blackout. In general 
the designer’s object is to provide a syn- 
thesis of functionalism and decoration 
within the somewhat narrow principles 
applicable to vision and weight. 

A sound amplification system is pro- 
vided for effects originating from the 
orchestra pit, the stage, or the light 
booth. Because of the danger of “feed- 
back,” the use of uni-directional micro- 
phones is necessitated. Outside loud- 
speakers are used to indicate the 
duration of the intermissions as well as 
allow the management to make neces- 
sary announcements. 

The show is run from the light booth 
by the stage manager; often he will also 
go onto stage during blackouts to super- 
vise scene changes and place the cast for 
the next scene. Generally forty seconds 
is allowed as the maximum time dura- 
tion permissible between scenes. Actors 
and singers are never prompted during 
the production, nor are they cued on 
their entrances. 

The Music Circus puts on a new show 
each week after thirty-two hours of re- 
hearsal. In the first three days stage di- 
rector, choreographer, and choral direc- 
tor work with principals, dancers, and 
chorus, respectively. The fourth and 
fifth days are the “‘put-together.” In five 
hours of the first day, the book of the 
show is set for principals; five hours dur- 
ing the second day fix the music and num- 
bers of the principals. In two hours on 
the third day (a matinee day), the chorus 
is given its groupings. The fourth day 
sees a general run-through with ballet 
added. The fifth day adds five hours of 
rehearsal with costumes, sets, and props. 
Sunday until 7:30 P.M. is the day off for 
the cast but not the production staff, 
which prepares for the complete dress 
rehearsal Sunday night. Monday is de- 


voted to full orchestral rehearsals for 
the cast, preparing for the opening that 
night. Opening-night success depends 
to a large extent upon the previous co- 
operative work done on the staff level 
before the season opens. Specific ques- 
tions regarding musical cuts, script 
changes, preliminary blocking on paper, 
insertion of dances into the production, 
and production design must be answered 
well before each individual show goes 
into rehearsal. Casting for the entire 
season is finished before the first show 
opens, which means that pre-season days 
must also be set aside for auditions, con- 
ferences with agents, and staff planning. 
The Music Circus is a_ professional 
theatre managed and run with a profes- 
sional theatre staff and company. In 
practice there is a singing chorus of 
twelve; baritones, tenors, altos, and so- 
pranos. This number is good musically 
and of a size manageable for the small 
stage. A ballet company of four couples 
adds greatly to the production, both for 
incidental dances and for set ballets. A 
nine piece orchestra includes piano, or- 
gan, percussion, and string instruments. 
The star system is employed. The com- 
plete staff includes business, company, 
and house managers; production stage 
manager; stage, choral, music, and dance 
directors; designer, technician, and 
lighting designer; tentman; seamstress 
(costumes are designed and shipped in 
from a_ professional costume house); 
publicity man; assistants. Apprentices 
play an important role in the produc- 
tion setup. Because of the unusually 
short time in which the shows are pro- 
duced the need for trained personnel is 
evident. Interestingly enough, many of 
the staff and company of the Music Cir- 
cus are college drama and musical stu- 
dents or recent graduates. The Music 
Circuses have provided,. and will con- 
tinue to provide, professional opportu- 
nities for the accomplished student. 
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The Music Circus is, then, a complete 
theatrical operation on a_ professional 
basis, capable of bringing a highly dra- 


‘matic form of production to a large au- 


dience of music-drama goers. The arena 
medium establishes a relatively intimate 
relation between actor-singer and spec- 
tator. It provides excellent visibility for 
every seat in the auditorium and, in-so- 
far as the producer is concerned, repre- 
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sents a substantial reduction in the cost 
of production. The Music Circus the- 
atre has successfully combined an im- 
portant phase of the American theatre, 
the musical production, and the grow- 
ing movement and interest in central 
staging. It has produced a theatre form 
of undeniable audience acceptance and 
enjoyment, proving itself a valid and 
vital addition to our theatre. 


FANTASY AND THE THEATRE ARTS* 


HERBERT KUPPER 


One of the great discoveries in the 
goth century was that, like the myths 
of primitive man, play and _ fantasies 
of children contain a germ of truth. To 
those keen enough to recognize this, a 
new world of child development has 
opened, Accordingly a brief over-view 
of the relationship of fantasy to the 
theatre arts should be illuminating to 
producers, parents, and educators. 

The tendency to repress childish feel- 
ings and fantasies is a reason for the 
astonishing amnesia which we all have 
regarding our childhood. Children are 
too frail to contain their emotions, and 
too dependent to risk expressing them. 
So they “forget” them. This explodes 
the myth that childhood is a period of 
great happiness. Actually, childhood is 
both a happy time and also a stormy, 
miserable time blessed only by the poor 
memory of the child. The fact of unex- 
pressed emotions makes the use of mass 
media, and especially the children’s the- 
atre, a key instrument to help children 
live out these early emotions. In effect, 
seeing a play on the stage and taking 
part in its emotions and its conflicts is 
a kind of group therapy. 


Herbert Kupper, a physician, is an Instructor 
at the Los Angeles Psychoanalytic Institute, 
Beverly Hills, California. 

* This article is condensed from an address 
given at the 7th Annual Convention of the 
AETA Children’s Theatre Conference, on the 
Los Angeles campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in July 1951. 


Fantasy is a thought process which 
starts during infancy, flourishes during 
the games of childhood, and is later 
continued in daydreams. It is a process 
which relies not upon what a child 
really perceives, but upon his crude 
emotions, his wishes, his imagination. 
The child hasn’t the tools to face reality. 
He has little vocabulary. He cannot risk 
losing the love of parents by expressing 
forthright feelings. His safest recourse 
is to compromise and have fantasies. 
In these, he borrows things from the 
real world and uses them for his own 
ends. Fears and imaginary playmates 
are not childish innocence. They are 
serious attempts to master internal feel- 
ings in the only manner open to the 
child. 

As the child grows older, he should 
gradually begin to face reality more 
easily and to relinquish fantasy to some 
extent. In fact, however, all normal 
adults have fantasies. Fantasy and real- 
ity constantly blend. Pathology in hu- 
man thinking is determined by two fac- 
tors: 1) The extent to which fantasy 


interferes with reality; 2) the specific 


types of fantasy at a particular age. 

If I were to suggest one chief function 
of directors and teachers in theatre arts, 
I would call them “wholesalers in fan- 
tasies.” That is, the theatre and the 


films, or the radio and television, sup- 
ply the media whereby the erotic and 
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egoistic fantasies of children are stimu- 
lated. The very plays the directors pro- 
duce .are the products of the fantasies 
of the artists who create them. The true 
artist differs from the child largely in his 
ability to use his imagination, and yet 
to reconcile these fantastic creations 
with realities. The creation is a compro- 
mise during which the author's imagi- 
native fantasies can be expressed. The 
approval of the audience who live their 
fantasies out through the play helps the 
author to live out his fantasies, and the 
actors to live out theirs. 

What are the different fantasies which 
express the forbidden needs of develop- 
ing children? To explain this, let me 
remind you briefly of the three main 
life-periods in the analytic development 
of the child. First is the period of in- 
fantile sexuality, which begins at birth 
and extends to age six. Next is the 
latency period, which ranges from six to 
thirteen. Lastly, puberty and adoles- 
cence range from age thirteen to age 
twenty—but, as we all know, may last 
forever! These rough periods overlap, 
and it is usual for some stage of develop- 
ment to be fixed at a certain age, and for 
more advanced stages to regress to ear- 
lier modes of action. In any case, there 
are in each period certain typical erotic 
and hostile fantasies which must be re- 
pressed if the child is to live in the real- 
ity of home, and if he is to keep his 
parents’ love. 

What happens to these fantasies? They 
must gain some expression and they 
must be lived through so that develop- 
ment can continue without an anchor 
of unresolved urges. This is where the 
prototype of theatre arts comes in— 
namely, fairy tales. The average fairy 
_tale enables a child to live out feelings 
without guilt. Hansel and Gretel are 
lost because they leave mother’s side. A 
witch wants to eat them. They foil the 
bad witch. Why has this tale such uni- 
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versal appeal? A child loves his mother 
and still resents her because of certain 
frustrations. She represents two people 
to him; she is both a witch and a loving 
mother. In the story, the children final- 
ly outwit the “bad” mother, and return 
to the “good.” Their fear of being 
eaten is a typical fear of children who 
want to bite and eat others. The tale 
further shows the wish of children to 
get away from their mothers and to be- 
come independent, though the dangers 
in such a move are clear. These are 
typical growing-up dreams of children 
who feel so small and inadequate. Look 
at the awful reward for greedy children 
in the King Midas story! 

Think of any or all fairy tales and 
you will see the working out of aggres- 
sion, of biting, of eating, through the 
means of imaginary figures in these tales. 
As these fantasies evolve, children de- 
mand to hear the same story dozens of 
times, as if they need the stimulation of 
the forbidden emotions, and also be- 
cause they want to hear the inevitable 
punishment and redemption. Thus, 
they master their internal struggles. 

The second key period in the child’s 
development is the latency, or school, 
period. The early eroticism—that is, 
oral and anal urges—becomes latent. 
Now the personality, or the ego, is of 
chief importance. Boys make relation- 
ships, are industrious, play in sports, 
and want to be like a teacher or Joe 
DiMaggio. The ego and the character 
become stronger and prepare them to 
face the outside world. The fantasies 
of this age are filled with violence. 
Witness the western cowboy serials; there 
are lines of moppets outside of every 
theatre each Saturday to see the same 
picture over and over. There is the 
“good guy,” and the “bad guy,” the 
“horse,” and the “girl.” The order of 
presentation is the order of importance. 

In the boy’s fantasy, he is the “good 
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guy,” strong, honest, and sure to over- 
come all evil. Simultaneously, a part 
of him is the “bad guy” who steals, 
sneers, defies the law, and almost, almost 
gets away with it! But our little boy's 
guilt for these urges is salved. The “bad 
guy” is caught and punished. The horse 
seems to be some “smaller” edition of 
the boy himself—a dumb, helpless, faith- 
ful, but sometimes amazingly keen ani- 
mal. The girl is extraneous, asexual, 
and is probably a mother figure who, 
as far as I can find out, does nothing 
but cleanse the wounds of our hero. 
He, of course, marries the horse at the 
end! 


The last phase of development is pu- 
berty and adolescence. The new force 
of genital sexuality comes into conflict 
with the personality of the latency per- 
iod. The fantasies in this phase are 
wildly erotic and violent. Love and 
violence are not yet separated. Girls 


have rape fantasies, and so do boys. 
Love is largely self-love. Grandiose, ar- 
rogant actions cover up feelings of in- 
security or inferiority. Many old fan- 
tasies of the phase of infantile sexual- 
ity come back. Overeating, or exces- 


sive dirtiness or cleanliness, 
amples. 


are 


The fantasies of this age are neces- 
sarily tinged much more with the real- 
ity of the outside world. The girl 
dreams of being a “femme fatale” with 
many lovers, in preparation for having 
“Joe Smith” fall in love with her. Elmer 
Rice’s Dream Girl is a good example 
of what I mean. The boy is not content 
merely to go to college. He may dream, 
as Walter Mitty did, of fantastic versa- 
tility. These fantasies are necessary 
balm for the .fragile egos which have 
to prepare for a career, marriage, and 
the crisis of the day. Society makes the 
task more difficult with its many con- 
tradictory demands. 
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Now—against this generally-familiar 
analytic background—what can be said 
about mass media in our society and 
about the manner in which the fan- 
tasies they produce affect the growth of 
the child? How and why are these val- 
uable aids misused? Or, perhaps, well- 
used only by chance? 

At the onset, there must be objective 
criteria by which mass media can be 
judged. It is foolish to condemn tele- 
vision arbitrarily, for example, or to 
laud radio—for as in all endeavors, 
blessings are mixed. There is no ques- 
tion that television will color all educa- 
tion in the years to come. It is equally 
apparent that, unless changes in tele- 
vision presentation are brought about, 
many detrimental results may occur. 

There seem at this writing to be two 
main criteria which must be kept in 
mind in considering the presentation 
of plays or the use of radio and televi- 
sion. First—in the medium used—the 
fantasies should be stimulating but at 
the same time sufficiently blended with 
reality so that intellectual and emotion- 
al growth are fostered. Secondly, the 
medium chosen should be slanted for 
the child’s age and ability to absorb 
anxiety. These criteria overlap, and we 
should keep in mind the functions of 
fantasy in growth. Fantasy is used to 
express forbidden wishes, it aids the 
child in mastering realities which seem 
too overwhelming, and it permits tem- 
porary leave of absence from harsh real- 
ity and harsh conscience. At the same 
time, the real world is incorporated 
within the fantasies so that real people, 
real problems are never completely 
avoided but are faced in an attenuated 
form. Any medium which stimulates 
constant and unrelieved daydreaming is 
detrimental. 

Television, for instance, concerns me 
for the following reason: the senses are 
too often completely satiated. Speaking, 
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visualizing, thinking are all done for 
the child; nothing is left for him to do. 
When he reads a book, he is forced to 
imagine, to construct visual and audi- 
tory images, and so work and live out 
his fantasies. He does this by borrow- 
ing people from reality. If he needs a 
“bad boy,” he has the school principal; 
if he needs a girl, he has the neighbor’s. 
In the theatre, he sits among a live audi- 
ence and is aware of flesh-and-blood 
characters on the stage. On the con- 
trary, children sit and gaze at television 
for hours on end, until all fantasies be- 
come reality itself. Many parents are 
so delighted with the child’s failure to 
bother them, that they fail to inter- 
sperse the fantasies with realistic com- 
ments. When a boy has seen a play or 
watched a film or read a book, he usual- 
ly tries to reconcile these with reality 
by asking questions or reading more 
books. (Often with amazing results: 
more than one lad has ultimately dis- 
covered that Don Ameche did not in- 
vent the telephone.) 

My point is merely that such media 
are vital in provoking thought and fan- 
tasy, but that there must be a limit at 
which reality can be provided, at which 
the real can be blended with the un- 
real. The theatre is beautifully adapt- 
ed to just this. Children can be invited 
to participate in a play or to see inti- 
mate friends who participate. Theatre 
deals with live people and a limited 
conflict; and anxieties and frights can 
always be settled in the normal critical 
appraisal after a performance. Thus 
reality seems almost as much a part of 
the theatre as of all other experiences in 
real life. Unfortunately, television and 
radio can only partly counterbalance 
-the frights they produce. 


The second problem is how one can 
ascertain the child’s ability to absorb 


anxiety. The age of a child is a crude — 
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manner of gauging the kind of fantasies 
he requires and needs to master. But 
emotional stability to resist anxiety is 
not necessarily proportional to age. All 
audiences, for example, like the early 
infantile fantasies devoted to eating, 
sloppiness, and the oedipal problems of 
the Prince or Princess overcoming the 
evil intruder. From age six to puberty, 
exciting, aggressive, hostile fantasies are 
most desired. Many adult fantasies, in- 
deed, are based on this adolescent per- 
iod. 

Programs do not create fears; at most, 
they precipitate them. All children, de- 
pending on their stage of development, 
have fantasies which cause them great 
anxiety. If a particular radio story or 
comic book arouses that anxiety, we 
see the familiar panicky child—and I 
do not see how this can be entirely 
avoided. Material (or the: child’s ex- 
posure to it) can be censored so that 
violence is at a minimum for the first 
six years of life. Even so, some child 
who is “ripe” for this violence will re- 
act badly. Children at these ages haven’t 
the ability to differentiate their own ex- 
periences from what they see. When 
the worst of their violent fantasies are 
shown in the cinema, they feel as if 
their deepest secrets had been detected, 
and they become afraid. 

In general, we can surmise that it 
takes a child of ten about two years to 
get over the normal fears of this age. 
Then, when he is twelve, he has a dif- 
ferent set of fears and problems. So 
any unbalance or any prolonged fear 
may overwhelm him even if he faces a 
simple situation. Parents come into my 
office with the statement that just one 
motion picture brought on nightmares. 
Investigations do show one particular 
incident, but also a child predisposed 
to anxiety. A movie or a play, if the 
plot has ordinary violence, will frighten 
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a normal child of five of six. The same 
movie will not frighten a child of eight 
or nine unless there is a backlog of 
anxiety, which comes charging up. 


The chief therapy which parents and 
teachers can offer to any upset child 
is obvious. After any exciting experi- 
ence, there must be a short period dur- 
ing which the child can verbally relive 
this experience. In this way, he can 
gradually master the experience. There 
are children who are really addicted to 
exciting stimuli. One can generalize 
and say that something is wrong not 
primarily with a given TV or radio 
show but with their own real relation- 
ships to their parents. If they need that 
much excitement, they are being frus- 
trated in some way in the normal and 
real contacts with their fathers and 
mothers. 


As you can see, there are no absolute 
good or bad effects for which the comics, 
the cinema, or the theatre are respon- 
sible. But I do want to emphasize a 
point which all educators agree upon: 
visual mass media are far greater and 
lasting in impact than auditory ones. 
The eyes, with their many functions 
of curiosity, of absorbing knowledge, 
of making things concrete, are extreme- 
ly effective. 

Each medium can have tremendous 
importance in helping a child to live 
out his fantasies. Each, also, can be 
harmful if a child is disturbed in his 
home relationships. Teachers serve the 
key purpose of being mediators. They 
can permit children to work out with 
them many difficulties which the chil- 
dren cannot handle at home. A teacher 
can easily observe the degree of a dis- 
turbance and look into it. I can think 
of no other agent who is in such a posi- 
tion to conduct a kind of normal group 
therapy. 

I want to close my much-too-con- 
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densed presentation with a summary of 
a few points to remember. 

1) Fantasy is an early kind of feeling 
and thinking in children out of which 
their entire character grows. Fantasies 
obey a law of their own. They are the 
means of helping children concentrate 
and of directing their thinking toward 
reality. 

2) One principal purpose of fantasy 
is to express forbidden feelings, and to 
seek mastery over reality and the out- 
side world. 

3) Fantasies are automatically repress- 
ed into the unconscious. There they 
exert a continuous influence throughout 
life in both normal and neurotic people. 
The specific character of the fantasy 
determines this. Each of us can easily 
test himself to see how readily his think- 
ing relapses into fantasy. 

4) According to the child’s age and 
development, the nature of the fan- 
tasies changes. Earliest ones are sensa- 
tions like greediness, biting, defecating, 
masturbation. Later they become much 
more symbolic, disguised, and dramatic. 

5) Mass media, especially the theatre, 
help a child to express his deepest feel- 
ings, which he often does not know 
about. Television, radio, plays are not 
dangerous in themselves. What deter- 
mines their good or bad points depends 
on a) whether they successfully blend 
reality and fantasy; b) whether they 
temper the conflict situations, depending 
on the anxiety tolerance of the child. 

6) Not only does the theatre help him 
express imagination by identification 
with the actors and by living out the 
plot; it also defends him against guilt 
and fear of his hostile, greedy, or sexual 
feelings by taking the responsibility for 
these feelings. The net result of this is 
that the child lives through his hidden 
feelings, better adapts to reality, and 
matures more easily. 

7) Theatre people and parents can 
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help the transition by permitting par- 
ticipation in theatre play whenever pos- 
sible. The teacher, who represents real- 
ity to the child, can encourage and guide 
his self-expression by urging him to 
talk of what he has seen and experi- 
enced. 

8) Directors and drama teachers are 
dealing with fragile egos which have 
to dream. Let their dreams be _pro- 
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duced, and let them be reconciled with 
the real world! 

Without healthy fantasies, life would 
not be worth living for children and 
adults alike. But without reality to tem- 
per fantasy, it must be remembered, 
there awaits the chaotic world of child- 
hood—which resembles only too closely 
the world into which a schizophrenic 
patient withdraws from society. 
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SURVIVING PRE-COLUMBIAN DRAMA 


MICHAEL V. KARNIS 


The Peruvian drama Ollantay is the 
most important literary work that has 
survived in any language indigenous to 
America. It remains in the annals of 
18th and igth century scholarship as a 
curiosity, but its antiquity gives it a 
central place in any study of pre-Colum- 
bian literature. In 1939 the Argentine 
theatre, always looking as we are for a 
“different” play to produce, struck out 
to recast this old drama in a new mold, 
utilizing its extraordinary combination 
of theatre elements. Ollantay opened a 
new epoch in Latin American theatre 
art, for the play met with colossal suc- 
cess in the National Theatre in Buenos 
Aires, passed the much-coveted 1ooth 
showing, and broke all records for con- 
secutive performances. 

Ollantay is a challenging play for edu- 
cational theatre production and as such 
merits study. This discussion will re- 
late briefly the story of Ollantay as we 
find it on our library shelves in English 
translation; point out some of its pro- 
duction elements; analyze the language 
background of the script; and trace the 
history of transcribing, editing, and 
publishing the text since the time when 


Mr. Karnis, who has studied at the University 
of Minnesota (Duluth Branch) and is now a 
doctoral candidate at Northwestern, has spent 
several years in South America. During 1952 
he will be a resident of Argentina, on a series 
of grants from learned societies. 


it fell into European hands in the six- 
teenth century. 


I 


A quarter of a century before Colum- 
bus sailed for the Indies, Pachacuti was 
ruler of the Inca Empire. During his 
reign many memorable deeds occurred, 
but none was so poignantly unhappy as 
his feud with Ollantay, his valiant war- 
rior chief. The play depicting this feud 
was carried across the years by word of 
mouth. A brief look at the drama as it 
has reached the European press in Eng- 
lish translation will give us some ac- 
quaintance with the work.* 


In the Markham text, Ollantay (whose 
name, he says, is “as a dreaded rope’’) 
falls in love with Pachacuti’s daughter, 
Coyllur. Since he is not of royal blood, 
the princess marries Ollantay in secret 
and is soon going to have a child. Ollan- 
tay appears before the King and asks for 
the Princess in marriage, but the King 
refuses in anger and dismisses him. With 
his suit for Coyllur’s hand thus scorn- 
fully rejected by the Inca, Ollantay 
climbs the rocky heights over Cuzco (the 
capital) and in a moving soliloquy de- 
clares himself the implacable enemy of 


1 Clements R. Markham, The Incas of Peru 
(London, 1910), App. D. This is the best known 
translation, although not in good modern Eng- 
lish. Readily available in most libraries. 
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his proud King. We see in this defiance 
the central idea of the drama, which is 
cast in the romantic tradition. It is 
clear that Ollantay’s rebellion is not 
merely against one Inca but against a 
whole theocratic system. The conflict is 
further expressed through dance and 
song by choruses of boys and girls, who 
enter with the King. The boys sing a 
plaintive song comparing the Princess 
with a little scavenger bird which, when 
it robs the harvest (as when she violates 
the law against love with non-royal 


. blood), is subject to the power of the 


Inca. The girls’ chorus then sings a 
pensive, meditative yaravi (elegy). To 
punish his daughter, the King surrepti- 
tiously confines her in a cell, banishes 
Ollantay, and then countermands the 
banishment and orders his chief general, 
Ruminahui (translated as “Stone Eye”), 
to capture Ollantay dead or alive. In a 
monologue (generally considered to be 
the strongest passage in the drama), 
Ollantay, not knowing of the Princess’ 
sentence, gives expression to his sorrow 
and resentment. A lamentation and sob- 
bing of an invisible singer is heard. 
This unidentified voice one might be- 
lieve to be that of the Princess, who 
sings prophetically of the new race of 
men that she will bear, a race which 
will be freed from the strictures of the 
theocratic system. 

The rapid succession of scenes in the 
second act seems to be the undisputed 
evidence of a neutral acting space on 
the Inca stage, similar to the Mystery 
platforms in Europe, where the acting 
space was bordered by representations 
or suggestions of the several localities in 
which the action is supposed to have 
passed. In this act Ollantay is pro- 
claimed Inca by the people of the region 
where he is in refuge, Ollantay-tambo. 
(The ruins of this place are a center of 
archaeological interest today, about fifty- 
six miles from Cuzco, dating, perhaps, 
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from a pre-Incan civilization.) In an 
exciting mob scene, Ollantay plans his 
campaign for the defense of the fortress- 
palace with the aid of his faithful men. 
Very soon, leading one to believe that 
a kind of composite setting was used, 
Ruminahui appears. He is defeated and 
ragged and describes how Ollantay’s 
strategy has brilliantly succeeded. Then 
the scene shifts quickly to the massive 
Convent of the Virgins of the Sun 
where, still ignorant of her parentage, 
the ten-year old daughter of Ollantay is 
cloistered. These rapid flashes in Act 
II show that the Ollantay-Pachacuti 
feud has lasted for a decade. At the 
close of the act, as in Act I, the sobbing 
strain of the invisible singer is heard, 
indicating that Coyllur, who is still con- 
fined in her cell, has never seen her 
daughter (Yma Sumac, meaning “very 
beautiful” in the indigenous language). 


The third and last act shows us Ollan- 
tay’s defeat through Ruminahui’s treach- 
ery. In keeping with the romantic tra- 
dition, however, this defeat is followed 
by mercy. The Inca Tupac-Yupanqui, 
who has succeeded his dead father to 
the throne, orders Rumifiahui to crush 
the heretofore victorious rebel Ollantay 
once and for all. Vowing to avenge his 
previous defeat, Rumifiahui adopts a 
cunning stratagem. After hiding his men 
in the caves and gorges of Ollantay-tam- 
be he slashes his face, appears at the 
gates of Ollantay’s fortress, and claims 
to have been ill-treated by the new Inca. 
Ollantay receives Rumifiahui joyously 
with his wonted hospitality, and after 
Ollantay and his warriors have drunk 
their fill and dropped off to sleep, Ru- 
mifahui cautiously and “as silently as 
fate” opens the gates and lets in his 
men. A spectacular battle ensues, and 
Ollantay and his generals are captured 
and brought before the Inca. Bragging 
of his signal victory, Rumifahui asks 
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his King for the immediate extermina- 
tion of Ollantay and his following. A 
highlight here is the High Priest’s plea 
for mercy, which marks this scene as a 
precursor to courts and justice. The 
King, a gallant warrior himself, admir- 
ing Ollantay’s courage and despising 
Ruminahui’s cowardly scheme, after a 
tense moment of indecision pardons 
Ollantay, makes him his permanent 
chief, and frees his companions. 

Then, amid the subsequent rejoicing, 
littke Yma Sumac, who has finally dis- 
covered her mother, forces her way into 
the hall. She tells the Inca her story, 
which is the counterpart of Ollantay’s 
own cry against the theocratic system 
which scorned his plea for reason in Act 
I. In the Convent they discover the 
Princess languishing in her cell. After 
recognition and some moralizing—which 
is more effective dramatically than might 
at first seem possible—music, chorus, 
and dance build to a powerful curtain. 


II 


The indigenous language in which 
Ollantay has survived is worth mention. 
Quechua was the name given to the 
general language of the Incas by Friar 
Domingo de San Tomas,’ the first Span- 
iard who studied it among the people 
of the Quechua tribe, and that name 
has been generally adopted. Further 
attention was given to the language by 
students of Peruvian history during the 
time of Humboldt.* Linguists have con- 
cluded that it is purely an American 
language, and it is still spoken over a 
vast area of the Andean region of South 
America in Peru and Bolivia. There is 
a department of Quechua language in 


2Friar Domingo de San Tomas, Gramdtica 
o arte de la lengua general de los Indios de los 
Reynos del Peru (Valladolid, 1560). 

3J. J. von Tschudi and Mariano Eduardo 
de Rivero, Antigiiedades peruanas (Vienna, 
1851). They were among the first. One chap- 
ter of this work is devoted to Quechua. 
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San Marcos University in Lima at the 
present time, and a professorship in it 
in the National University in Madrid. 
Previous to the beginning of World War 
II, it was taught in the University of 
Berlin. In spite of some phonetic re- 
semblances in some words, no connec- 
tion either of grammar or vocabulary 
has been satisfactorily established be- 
tween the speech of the Incas and any 
language of either Europe or Asia.‘ 

Like all other indigenous American 
languages, Quechua was not reduced to 
writing until the time of the Conquest. 
It is a rather complex language, has an 
extensive vocabulary, an abundance of 
synonyms, and adequate verb forms; and 
is very flexible in use. It makes great 
use of compound nouns and skillful use 
of words that denote relationships, char- 
acteristics which are lacking in many 
other aboriginal languages. Spoken Que- 
chua is fluid and sonorous, is capable of 
expressing thoughts and ideas of a peo- 
ple advanced in civilization. It employs 
vivid figures of speech. In one specimen 
of imaginative poetry which was pre- 
served by the Jesuit, Blas Valero,’ we 
see the thunder, followed by rain, lik- 
ened to a brother breaking his sister’s 
pitcher. This is strikingly similar to 
the legend in Scandinavian mythology, 
the original source of our nursery rhyme 
of Jack and Jill, which employs the same 
imagery. 

Concerning the survival of such a 
piece as Ollantay, we know that it was 
the custom for the bards to recite the 
deeds of former Incas on public occa- 
sions. These rhythmical narratives were 


4Vicente F. Lépez, Les Races Aryennes de 
Pérou (Paris and Montevideo, 1871). Lépez’s 
book was subjected to an examination in the 
Luxembourg Compte-Rendi du Congrés des 
Americanistes, II, 75. Another investigation is 
recorded in Peruvia Scythica by Robert Ellis 
(London, 1875). 

5Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, Comentarios 
Reales, Primera parte (Lisbon, 1609), V, 203- 
204. 
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handed down in their spoken form from 
one generation to the next by learned 
men. Cieza de Leon tells us that “by 
this plan, from the mouths of one gen- 
eration the succeeding one was taught, 
and they could relate what took place 
five hundred years ago as if only ten 
years had passed. This was the order 
that was taken to prevent the great 
events of the empire from falling into 
oblivion.”® These historical recitations 
and songs must have formed the most 
important part of Incan literature. Ow- 
ing to the destruction of records and the 
loss of oral testimony, our close knowl- 
edge of the poetic culture of the Incas 
is limited. The language has been pre- 
served, however, and that tells us much; 
but only a few literary compositions, 
such as Ollantay, have been saved by 
early post-Conquest scholars from the 
fall of the Inca Empire. In some of the 
later pieces of Quechua dramatic litera- 
ture after Christianization, the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church are depicted,’ 
but we see this in drama throughout 
the world, and these pieces offer nothing 
new in treatment. It is interesting to 
note that numerous other love songs 
and elegies, similar to those in Ollantay, 
have also been handed down orally, or 
preserved in old manuscripts. Dances 
accompanying these songs were numer- 
ous and complicated. With them were 
used various kinds of musical instru- 
ments. Dramatic representations, both 


6 Pedro Cieza de Leén, La crénica del Peri 
(Seville, 1533). Also discussed in Bibliografia 
de autores espanoles, Historiadores primitivos 
de Indias (Madrid, 1879); and in the edition of 
the Segunda parte of Cieza de Leén published 
by Jiménez de la Espafia (Madrid, 1880). 

7 Usca Paucar, the best known and almost 
completely Incan in substance, has been faith- 
fully translated for the first time directly from 
Quechua to Spanish by Scarneo in Lima in 
1939. Other plays showing a predominantly 
Spanish influence are El hijo prédigo and El 
pobre mds rico. 

8 Among several kinds of flutes were the 
chayna, made of cane, the pincullu, a small 
wooden flute, and the pirutu, of bone. They 
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of a tragic and comic character, were 
performed before the Incan court. Gar- 
cilasco de la Vega and Cieza de Leén 
both make this assertion, and the Span- 
ish judge, Areche, is recorded in 1781 as 
prohibiting the presentation by the In- 
dians of any dramas that celebrated 
heroic feats of the Incan kings.® Father 
Iteri also speaks of the “Quechua dramas 
transmitted to this day [1790] by an un- 
broken _tradition.”?° 


Ollantay is the only such drama which 
has been handed down in its entirety to 
our time. The form in which it has 
been preserved, its division into scenes 
and acts, with stage directions, clearly 
shows later Spanish manipulation. How- 
ever, most scholars, including those in 
the Quechua language, believe that most 
of its dialogue and all the songs are 
remnants of the Inca period. The an- 
tiquity of the play is beyond question. 


III 


The existence of the drama Ollantay 
was first publicly brought to notice by 
Manuel Palacios in the Museo Erudito, 
a periodical published in Cuzco in 1835; 
but it was not until 1853 that the text 
was printed in Europe by von Tschudi." 
Linguist von Tschudi copied his manu- 
script from one preserved in the Domini- 
can monastery at Cuzco, the transcrip- 
tion of which a monk made _ between 
1840 and 1845 for the artist Rugendas, 
of Munich. In 1868 Dr. Barranca, a 


also had a stringed instrument called tinya for 
accompanying their songs, and a drum of skin 
and some non-metal trumpets. Incan music is 
based on a minor diatonic scale. 

9 Napoleén M. Burga, La literatura en el 
Perti de los Incas (Lima: Libreria y Imprenta 
Gil, 1940), p. 106. (A doctoral thesis, San Mar- 
cos University, directed by Horacio Urteaga.) 
Refer also to Coleccién of Angelis (Buenos 
Aires, 1836), V. 

10 Burga, p. 105. 

11J. J. von Tschudi, Die Kechuasprache, 3 
vols. (Wien, 1853). Volume II contains the text 
of Ollantay, included only as a specimen of the 
language. 
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professor of natural sciences at San Mar- 
cos University in Lima, published a 
Spanish translation from the same text 
in Cuzco, now called the Dominican 
text and considered to be the most au- 
thoritative.'* There was a second manu- 
script in the possession of Antonio Val- 
dez, the priest of Sicuani, who lived in 
the eighteenth century and was a friend 
of the slain Inca chief Tupac-Amaru. 
After Valdez’ death in 1816, copies of 
his manuscript were obtained by Dr. 
Pablo Justiniani, the aged priest of 
Laris, a village in the heart of the east- 
ern Andes, and by Dr. Rosas, the priest 
of Chinchero. Clements Markham, the 
indefatigable English scholar whose 
studies on the history of the script are 
the most widely referred to, made a copy 
of the Justiniani manuscript at Laris, 
which he collated with that of Dr. Rosas. 
In 1871 Markham published the text of 
his copy, with an attempt at a literal 
English translation.1* Some reworkings 
of the script followed when the Peruvian 
poet Constantino Carrasco shortly after- 
wards brought out a version of the dra- 
ma of Ollantay in verse, paraphrased 
from the translation of Barranca.1* The 
enthusiastic Peruvian Dr. Nodal printed 
a text in Quechua based mainly on the 
von Tschudi text, with a Spanish trans- 
lation in parallel columns, in 1874.1° 
A third very old manuscript which be- 
longed to Dr. Justo Sahuaraura Inca, 
Archdeacon of Cuzco, actual descend- 


12 José S. Barranca, Ollanta 6 sea la severidad 
de un padre y la clemencia de un rey (Lima, 
1868). 

13 Ollanta, An Ancient Ynca Drama (London, 
1871). It was from this text that Markham drew 
his 1910 revision analyzed in Section I of this 
discussion. 

14 Constantino Carrasco, Ollanta (Lima, 1876). 

15 José Fernandez Nodal, Los vinculos de 
Ollanta y Cusi Keoyllor (Lima, 1874). He com- 
menced, but never completed, an English trans- 
lation. He also did a heterogeneous collection 
of notes on all sorts of subjects which can 
scarcely take place among serious works because 
he seems to have allowed his imagination to 
run riot. 
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ent of the Inca who figures in the plot 
of Ollantay, is in possession of the fam- 
ily of Dr. Gonzalez de la Rosa in Cuzco 
today. Finally, we must look at the in- 
valuable work of a Quechua scholar, 
native of Cuzco, Gavino Pacheco Zegar- 
ra, who published the text of Ollantay 
in Paris in 1878 from a manuscript 
found among the books of his great- 
uncle, Pedro Zegarra. He added a very 
free translation in French and published 
numerous valuable notes. Except for the 
1853 von Tschudi translation of the 
Dominican text, the work of Zegarra is 
by far the most important that has ap- 
peared, for this accomplished Peruvian 
had the great advantage of knowing 
Quechua from his earliest childhood. 
With this advantage, not possessed by 
any previous writer, he combined exten- 
sive learning and considerable critical 
judgment.*® It is hoped that someday a 
master text will be made, edited from a 
scholarly collation of the several now in 
existence. 

Most Quechua scholars are agreed up- 
on the reasons for assigning an ancient 
date to this drama of Ollaniay. There 
have been differences of opinion, how- 
ever, based primarily on hen-and-the- 
egg reasoning. Certain scholars have 
said that the Ollantay tradition, which 
exists yet today in Peru, is the source of 
the play; and others say that the play 
is the source of the tradition. Among 
the principal names involved in this 
literary debate have been these of Bar- 
tolomé Mitre, ex-President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic; Dr. E. W. Midden- 
dorf, nineteenth-century German scholar 
in the indigenous languages of Peru; 
and Dr. Elijah C. Hills, late Professor 
of Romance Philology in the University 
of California. 


16 Gavino Pacheco Zegarra, Ollantai, drame 
en verse quechuas du temps des Incas in Collec- 
tion Linguistique Americaine (Paris, 1878), IV. 
A Spanish translation appears in Biblioteca 
Universal (Madrid, 1885). 
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The story of this disagreement began 
in 1881 when Bartolomé Mitre published 
an essay stating that Ollantay was of 
Spanish origin and was written in com- 
paratively modern times.1? This incen- 
diary assertion set off the debate which 
lasted for sixty years and made the play 
a subject of discussion in many lan- 
guages, ending in its translation not only 
several times into Spanish, English, and 
German, but into French, Italian, Czech, 
and Latin as well. It led the erudite 
Dr. Middendorf to do what no one had 
done before him: make a careful com- 
parison of the language of the von 
Tschudi and the Markham texts with 
the Quechua of the sixteenth century. He 
concluded that while the story of Ollan- 
tay was surely authentic, the Quechua 
text had been too Hispanicized to per- 
mit the piece as a whole to stand as an 
“indisputably basically indigenous rem- 
nant.”*8 In 1914 Dr. Hills, after a thor- 
ough scholarly comparative study of the 
play, stated that he himself could accept 
only the subject of the play, its folkloric 
element, as pre-Hispanic.’® 


This debate, an endless chain of con- 
flicting opinions, was most satisfactorily 
resolved by Ricardo Rojas, scholar and 
poet, dean of contemporary Argentine 
literati, in his articles published in 1937 
in La Nacién in Buenos Aires and in 
La Prensa in Lima.”° In an exhaustive 
study, in which he traced the Incan leg- 
end down to its primitive essence, using 
all the materials gathered by the scholars 
preceding him, he concluded that the 
play can be labeled pre-Columbian. 


17 Bartolomé Mitre, “Ollantay. Estudio sobre 
el drama Quichua,” Nueva Revista de Buenos 
Aires (1881). Reprinted in Museo Mitre (Buenos 
Aires, 1910), II, 200-236. 

18 E. W. Middendorf, Ollanta, ein Drama der 
-Kechuasprache (Leipzig, 1890), p. 135. 

19 E. C. Hills, “The Quechua Drama, Ollanta,” 
The Romanic Review, V (1914), 127-176. 

20 This series of articles is combined and 
published in Ricardo Rojas, Un titdn de los 
Andes (Buenos Aires, 1939). 
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Scholars today generally agree on this.?* 
Specialists in pre-Columbian literature 
consider it to be the most important 
literary piece surviving that is Incan in 
substance, acknowledging, however, that 
it has not survived in a completely 
Incan form.?* 


IV 


Such, in essence, is the legendary In- 
can drama, Ollantay. It is an heroic 
saga which brings to the American stage 
a new theme. As such, a play with extra- 
ordinary theatrical values, it is material 
for our educational theatre to look at 
with an eye to production. Ollantay is 
of unusual nature, has dramatic quali- 
ties, and utilizes many elements of spec- 
tacle in its chorus, music, and dance. 
We are fortunate in having it readily 
available to us for study in English, al- 
though the Markham text is greatly in 
need of a reworking. A new translation 
into modern English will give us a valu- 
able play when the master text is made 
from a scholarly collation of existing 
texts. 


When Ollantay made its unprecedent- 
ed record on the Argentine stage, it 
played in the form which Rojas pub- 
lished after his intensive study of the 
Quechua script. The script of his adap- 
tation is in Spanish, but is available in 
most university libraries.** It contains 
color plates of the settings and the cos- 
tumes, and has scores of the choral mu- 
sic. It is on this recast version that our 


21 It is interesting to note, however, that the 
standard reference compendium, The Oxford 
Companion to the Theatre (New York, 1951), 
p. 748 (Mildred Adams, contributor), refers to 
the play as “the pretended Inca romance” and 
lends to it a tone of “fake,” indicating that 
there is still a carryover of the rejection of the 
play’s authenticity. 

22 Rojas, p. 56. Also Burga, pp. 106-107. 

23 Edith J. R. Isaacs, “The Titan of the 
Andes,” Theatre Arts Monthly, XXIV_ (1940), 
252. 
om Ricardo Rojas, Ollantay (Buenos Aires, 


1939). 
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English production could best be based, 
for unlike his predecessors in this gen- 
re,?> Rojas did not succumb to too much 
rhetoric or to picturesque pastiches. His 
adaptation has majestic movement and 
concise verse. The verse is sometimes 
metallic and prosaic, but is better suited 
to the heroic saga than the torrential 
strain of the Romanticist or the lyrical 
subtleties of the Symbolist. On the stage 


25 Labardén, Juan Cruz Valera, Belgrano, and 
the anonymous author of Ttipac-Amaru. 
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the Incan warrior is not forced to speak, 
act, or dress like a Calderonian prince. 
Rojas demonstrates to our theatre that 
the old play can be recast in a form and 
style to fit our stage and to please our 
audience. 

This is where our problem is posed. 
We must handle the script in English 
and at the same time endeavor to retain 
its characteristic form and indigenous 
content. The educational theatre has 
here a challenging play on which to 
focus its attention. 


> 
4 
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PROPOSAL FOR AN AETA 
REFERRAL PLACEMENT SERVICE 


BETTY McGEE VETTER 


For several years, AETA has recog- 
nized the need for a Placement Service 
for its membership. In 1951, a commit- 
tee headed by Lillian Voorhees of Fisk 
University was appointed to study the 
problem and report its findings at the 
December Convention. The report of 
this committee was made to the AETA 
Council Meeting, and the proposed plan 
of action was accepted by the Council 
with recommendations for minor changes 

The first step in the organization and 
establishment of the Service has been 
to enlist the active cooperation of the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, the National Theatre Conference, 
the National Thespian Society, Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference, and the Na- 
tional Association of Dramatic and 
Speech Arts. It is believed by the Pro- 
ject Committee and the AETA Council 
that each of these organizations dovetails 
with others in placement needs, and that 
a unified service will be most effective 
in filling the needs of all members. 
While final details of cooperation with 
these organizations have not yet been 
completed, their response has been uni- 
versally favorable, and a workable plan 

for merging the placement facilities of 
Mrs. Vetter was formerly an Instructor at Fresno 
State College. In March, 1951, she contributed 
to the Journal an article on the Japanese pup- 


pet theatre, based on her observations during 
more than a year abroad. 


these organizations is expected to be 
completed by a special Organizational 
Cooperative Committee appointed from 
all interested organizations. 


Method 


The plan for setting up the Referral 
Placement Service is based on a sim- 
plicity which is designed to reduce the 
cost to the applicant to a minimum. 
One-sheet application forms will be 
available from the Central Placement 
Office in Washington, D. C., upon re- 
quest; and the completed forms, when 
returned to the office, will be duplicated 
and kept in proper file. When notice of 
a position is received, the Central Office 
will check carefully the prerequisite 
qualifications for the vacancy, and all 
applicants who fulfill the qualifications 
will have their applications pulled from 
the files by means of a card-sort, for im- 
mediate forwarding to the potential 
employer. He, in turn, may select from 
the application blanks those applicants 
in whom he is interested, and write di- 
rectly to them. The Placement Service 
will assume no responsibility for recom- 
mending the applicant. From this point, 
all detailed correspondence, including 
providing necessary transcripts, recom- 
mendations, etc., will be the responsibil- 
ity of the applicant. 
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Fees 


Fees for use of this Referral Placement 
service are planned as follows: Sustain- 
ing members of AETA may receive the 
service free. Regular members will pay 
$2.00 when submitting their application 
form. The fee for student members has 
not yet been definitely established. It 
is proposed that applicants will, upon 
successful placement, be asked to make 
an additional and voluntary contribu- 
tion of—e.g.—$5.00. 


Eligibility 

Eligibility for registration with the 
Placement Service will be determined 
solely by membership in one or more 
of the participating organizations. Be- 
cause of the wide nature of the cooperat- 
ing organizations, applications will be 
accepted in all phases of educational the- 
atre, in children’s theatre, in commun- 
ity theatre, and in summer stock, for 
both short-term and indefinite appoint- 
ments. 


Other Details 

The Service will be operated as an 
AETA Project under the chairmanship 
of Betty McGee Vetter. A general out- 
post committee composed of a mini- 
mum of twenty-five AETA members 
representing all geographical areas and 
educational levels will be appointed to 
carry on general publicity and commit- 
tee assistance to the Placement Service. 

The success of this Referral-type Place- 
ment Service will depend almost entirely 
upon the membership of AETA and the 
afhliate organizations. If our members 
who have positions open for placement 
will use the Placement Service, and if 
members who are seeking new employ- 
ment will file their qualifications with 
the Service, that Service can ultimately 
fulfill a real and long-standing need for 
the membership of AETA, Jobs for 
1952 can be filled through this Service 
by immediate filing of vacancies and 
qualification forms. Further informa- 
tion, application blanks, and vacancy 
forms may be obtained by writing to 
Betty McGee Vetter, 807 goth Street, 
S.E., Washington 19, D. C. 


A NEW FILE AND LOAN SYSTEM 
FOR TECHNICAL DATA 


JAMES H. MILLER* 


‘At. the Chicago Convention _ last The specific procedure for preparing 
December, the American Educational material for the file has been designed 
Theatre Association approved the estab- in such a way that the mechanics of 
lishment of an official File and Loan _ operating the file are reduced to a work- 
System for Technical Data, as a new able minimum. The material is grouped 
service in the national theatre scene. on one or more cards, 5 by 8 inches in 
This system, operated by the Association size, in the manner indicated on the 
through an appointed Custodian, will accompanying illustration. In the spe- 


serve in a two-fold manner: cific example shown, an organization 

1) a repository for technical data con- has demonstrated graphically a success- ‘ 

tributed by theatre organizations {ul space solution for a multi-set pro- .— 


from their outstanding productions; duction, as well as a mode of employing 
set pieces as design units. This par- 


and 
s ticular card can be filed under the pro- ) 
2) a source of material for loan by the- 
duction title “Dream Girl,” with cross- 


atre organizations interested in re- ; 
references in two other files, one of 
binsivire.sc a) several modes of produc- which deals with the type of design and : 
tion for a certain drama, or b) several One with the nature of technical achieve- 
modes of solution for specific tech- jp ent. Thus, the card might be loaned 
nical problems. to a requesting organization desiring 
0; information on any or all of these three 


tributor to the Journal, is on the drama staff points: the production title, the period 
the or style of production, or the nature of 


*For the Technical Developments Project of 
AETA. The 1952 personnel was as follows: the technical achievement. Another ex- 
Richard G. Adams, Denison University; Lucy ample, taken at random, might be the 


Barton, University of Texas; John C. Berssen- 1 ee hich cated 
brugge, Forest Hills, N.Y.; Robert B. Bur- card on a production whic employe 
roughs, West Virginia University; Evelyn Clin- a great deal of projected scenery. On 


ton, Wells College; Virgil R. Gray, Jr., Muncie, , , 
Ind.; McDonald W. Held, Pecan University the face of the card several pictures 
A. Laurence Mortensen, University of Okla- showing scenes with projections would 
homa; Herbert Philippi, Northwestern Univer- hil he tack ld b 
sity; Joel E. Rubin, Stanford University; John @PPC4t, While on the back wou e€ 
F. Sollers, Lawrence College; W. K. Waters, Jr... found a ground plan or elevation with 
Palo Alto, Calif.; Leland H. Watson, New York tl J £ th Sis ll 
City; Maizie Weil, Upper Darby (Penna.) H. S.: le angles of the projections, as well as 
Kelly Yeaton, Pennsylvania State College; and the specifications of the projector and 
James H. Miller, University of New Mexico, ac 4 
Phahrene. the method of obtaining the slides. 


DREAM GIRL PRODUCTION TITLE # CARDS IN SET 
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In considering the most economical 
file size, it was decided that original 
material such as designs and _ sketches, 
usuaHy treasured by the parent organ- 
ization, would not find their way into 
the file other than by photocopy. There- 
fore, to aid those organizations who 
require photocopy but who have no in- 
expensive means at their disposal for 
making reproductions, the Custodian of 
the file is prepared to offer this service 
for a minimum-cost fee. Organizations 
desiring the inclusion of photocopy on 
their file cards will forward their orig- 
inal material, including return postage, 
along with their incomplete file cards, 
to the Custodian. The Custodian will 
make and mount the photographs de- 
sired, and return the original material. 
A service charge of 25c for each 18 by 
24 inch layout of individual or grouped 
materials will be assessed the contribut- 
ing organization. 

Organizations requesting the use of 
that part of the file pertinent to their 
specific needs must make application to 
the Custodian, stating the production 
title, the period or type of design, or 
the nature of the problem concerned— 
such as unusual lighting, space solu- 
tions, projections, unique scenic devices, 
or economic factors. For example, an 
organization might wish to examine 
instances of design for French Baroque 
plays prior to a production of The 
Miser. An application for pertinent file 
cards should state this fact, rather than 
specify cards dealing with The Miser 
only. The Custodian will fill requests 
through the use of his indices and will 
mail the related file cards to the request- 
ing organization. As soon as possible, 
the requesting organization should re- 
turn the material to the file, including 
the amount of postage on the original 
cover plus a 25c service charge. Note 
should be made that this service charge 
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is based on a unit of use of pertinent 
file cards, regardless of quantity. 

Prior to the final adoption of this 
file and loan system, the Committee en- 
gaged in a good deal of discussion on 
two vital issues: (1) the fixing of the file- 
card size and (2) the requirement that 
all technical description, both graphic 
and written, be documented by produc- 
tion photography. 

The first point involved such factors 
as mailing fees based on weight, the 
most inexpensive size for photographic 
prints, the shipping of the file from one 
location to another from time to time, 
and the idea of photocopy rather than 
the inclusion of original design material 
—the latter of which would have meant, 
in some cases, the employment of en- 
velope files, and the danger of enclosures 
becoming intermixed through grouped 
use. The second point, the necessary 
inclusion of a production photograph, 
may seem extreme to some, but it must 
be remembered that visual documenta- 
tion of an idea, not pictorial excellence, 
is the only requirement. The reader to 
whom production photography is new 
is referred to a report on inexpensive 
stage photography found in the Decem- 
ber, 1949 issue of the Educational The- 
atre Journal. 


The voluntary contributions now so- 
licited for the file will reflect a pride of 
theatre work, a desire to help improve 
the standards of the theatre, a recogni- 
tion of the obvious promotional value 
in a possible long-term circulation of 
material, and the realization that only 
such contributions can assure adequate 
coverage in various fields. The fact that 
the preparation of file material is ex- 
tremely simple should effect the release 
of a tremendous amount of technical 
data on production work never before 
circulated. The value of file material on 
loan lies in the varied nature of data 
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that are immediately available when 
needed, whereas published material has 
to be collected against a day when it 
might be of some use. In addition, the 
plan can serve as a communication link 
that is lacking in the regional theatre 
today, by means of an interchange of 
creative ideas iar beyond the scope of 
any publication. Modes of effective stag- 
ing under limited economic and spatial 
conditions, new and imaginative forms 
of scenic design, and ingenious techni- 
cal devices of operation can be stressed. 
The Custodian, as well as interested 
groups, will attempt to supplement the 
file with excerpts from publications and 
other historical data. 

The Association has appointed as ini- 
tial Custodian James H. Miller, Depart- 
ment of Drama, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. During 


the first few years the file must be built 
up by the work of interested organiza- 
tions whose only return will be a pos- 
sible promotional value upon the circu- 
lation of their contributions, and the 
same intangible pleasure in forwarding 
a cause which has kept the Association 
at large moving swiftly forward in the 
field of educational theatre. Meanwhile, 
organizations requesting the services of 
the file are encouraged to write when- 
ever the occasion should arise; and the 
Custodian will of course acknowledge 
each request, either by loaning pertinent 
material or by explaining that such ma- 
terial has not yet been contributed to 
the file. In the latter instances, the 
Custodian will learn of and publicize 
fields of needed concentration. Addi- 
tional copies of this plan can be had 
upon application to the Custodian. 


A DIRECTORY OF SUMMER THEATRES 
ACCEPTING APPRENTICES AND 
STUDENTS, 1952 


ELDON WINKLER* 


The present directory is a first at- 
tempt to provide members of the Asso- 
ciation and readers of ETJ with a pic- 
ture of the summer theatres offering 
essentially professional training, a pic- 
ture that may enable them to guide 
their students more intelligently toward 
a wise choice in this connection. Re- 
garding this attempt, the writer has used 
the adjective “‘first’’ advisedly, since the 
Project Committee preparing the Direc- 
tory feels that it has merely broken the 
ground thus far; and it hopes to profit 
considerably from its initial experience. 

The questionnaire submitted to the 
summer-theatre managers was gauged to 
provide the kind of information that a 
school and college adviser should have. 
However, the material as now listed 
must be considered as merely informa- 
tional, since the Committee was not in 
a position to pass a judgment, or indeed 
to add any comments of any kind to the 


Eldon Winkler is a member of the staff at Wel- 
lesley College; he is currently on the AETA 
Advisory Council. 

*For the AETA Information and Guidance 
Center for Summer-theatre Students and Ap- 
prentices. The personnel for this AETA Project 
in 1951 was as follows: J. Donald Batcheller, 
University of New Hampshire; Herschel Bricker, 
University of Maine: Robert Klein, Goddard 
College; George Nichols III, Trinity College; 
George’ H. Quinby, Bowdoin College; Frederick 
Thon, Bryn Mawr College; Robert Warfield, 
Boston University; Robert M. Whiting, Stam- 
ford (Conn.) High School; and Eldon Winkler, 
Wellesley College, Chairman. 


facts as reported. The Committee recom- 
mends that—in interpreting the infor- 
mation given by any particular theatre 
organization—the adviser pay as much 
attention to the omissions as to the com- 
missions; the questionnaire was designed 
with this in mind. 

A copy of the Committee’s question- 
naire was sent to each manager whose 
theatre was listed as accepting appren- 
tices or students in the ANTA-sponsor- 
ed 1951 Supplement of Blueprint for 
Summer Theatre, by Richard Beckhard 
and John Effrat—the most comprehen- 
sive listing available. One hundred and 
eleven questionnaires were mailed out; 
and fifty usable replies were received. 
(Six were returned by the Postal De- 
partment for a better address. These in 
turn were sent to Actors’ Equity for 
forwarding, and two were ultimately an- 
swered and returned to the Committee.) 


Because of the limitations of space, 
the Committee was forced to eliminate 
the listing of names for the Artistic Staff 
(Item 21) and the Faculty (Item 22). 
However, the number of persons in each 
of these groups is given in the Directory, 
along with the degree which each mem- 
ber holds. The Chairman has assumed 
that a degree is not necessarily an em- 
blem of a good teacher (on the other 
hand, there are many excellent teachers 
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in the arts who have no degree), but 
that a listing of degrees does afford some 
indication of the general academic back- 
ground of the staff and faculty. Those 
readers desiring the specific names of 
staff members can undoubtedly secure 
these by writing directly to the manager 
concerned. 

The answers given by some managers 
enlarged on certain features of particu- 
lar theatres; but because of space con- 
siderations—and in fairness to others 
who hewed to the line—these could not 
be included. The consensus of opinion 
in the Committee was that only basic 
and essential replies could be used, un- 
der the circumstances. Some editing was 
of course necessary for the sake of brevity 
and clarity, but the Chairman bent over 
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backwards to avoid changing or distort- 
ing anything of import. 

Any teacher or adviser who, through 
the experience of his students, discovers 
that any of the present material is false 
or misleading, should notify the Project 
Committee in the Fall. The Committee 
can not set itself up as a policeman; but 
it should be informed if a certain insti- 
tution announces “three student pro- 
ductions,” produces none of these, and 
then makes the same announcement the 
following year. Any and all suggestions 
for improving the Directory are wel- 
come. They should be addressed, dur- 
ing 1952, to Eldon Winkler, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 


The 1952 Questionnaire: 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSSOCIATION INFORMATION AND 
GUIDANCE CENTER FOR SUMMER THEATRE APPRENTICES AND STUDENTS 


(To be published in the March 1952 edition of the Educational Theatre Journal) 


1. Name of Organization 


2. Location 


(Distance from large city) 


g. Name and address of Manager or Executive Director 


Mo. Day Mo. Day 
5. Capacity of theatre Admission Price Range . 
Orig. Classics 
yes or no yes or no 
yes or no 
g. Permanent Resident Company? .............. How many members? ............ 
yes or no 
10. If Equity, number of productions and performances of each 
Prod. Perf. 
11. If Equity, number of student productions and performances of each ........ - 
Prod. Perf. 
12. If non-professional, productions and performances of cach a 
Prod. Perf. 
13. If Cooperative, number of productions and performances of each .......... .......... 
Prod. Perf 


14. If Equity, number of student speaking parts in 1951 
15. Do you systematically rotate the students from one technical crew to another 
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16. Limit of number of students (or apprentices) acceptable ............................ , 
om, OF b. Cost of weekly Board and Room .............. 


c. Cost of a share if a cooperative ........... 


i8. ‘Describe ownership and character of student living accommodations: 


ves or no 


20. a. What amounts 


22. Names of faculty members 


b. Is Institution G.I. Approved? .................. 


21. Executive Theatre (artistic) Staff. (If 1952 Staff and Faculty are not set, list those of 1951.) 
(Please asterisk those directing student productions.) 


Permanent Position 


Position 


24. Would you have any objection to having a representative of The American Educational 
Theatre Association visit you when you are in operation? 


25. Further informational remarks: 


26. Return by January first to: .............. 


THE DIRECTORY 
Summer Theatres Accepting 
Apprentices and Students, 1952 


COLORADO 

Denver: 1) University of Denver. 2) 
Denver, Colo. 3) Campton Bell, U. of 
Denver. 4) 1941; 6/15-8/25. 5) 300; $1. 
6a) Prosc. b) 6 classics. 7) No; No. 8) 
No. 9) No. 12) 6;5. 15) No. 16) No 
limit. 17a) $130. b) $15. 18) Dorm. 19) 
Yes;10, 20a) 14 tuition. b) Yes. 21) 7: 
3Ph.D.; 4 M. A. 22) Same as #21. 23) 
Direction, Acting, Dram. Lit., Contemp. 
Theatre, Experimental Theatre, Man- 
agement, Scene Constr. & Painting, 


Lighting and Design, all 5 quarter hrs. 
credit. 24) No. 


Gunnison: 1) Mountaineer Players 
of Western State College. 2) Gunnison, 
Colo. 3) Western State College, Gunni- 
son, Colo. 4) 1911; July-Aug. 5) 1132; 
goc-6oc. 7) No;No. 8) No. g) No. 12) 
1; 1. 15) No. 16) None. 17a) $60. b) $18. 
18) Dorm. 19) No. 21) 2: 2 M.A. 22) 3: 
1 A. B., plus #21. 23) Contemp. Drama, 
2 cr.; Makeup & Cost., 114 cr.; Forms of 
Public Address, 114 cr.; Play Prod. in 
School & Community, 2 cr.; Seminar in 
Speech & Drama, 2-4 cr. 24) No. 


CONNECTICUT 
Clinton: 1) Clinton Playhouse. 2) 
Clinton, Conn.; New Haven, 23 mi. 3) 
Lewis Harmon, 547 Riverside Drive, N. 
Y. 27, N. Y. 4) 1946; 6/30-8/30. 5) 527; 


Degree Subject Permanent Position 

: 23. Courses to be offered in 1952 No. of college semester credits j 
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$1.20-$3.60. 6a) Prosc. b) 2; none. 7) 
Yes; Yes. 8) Part Pkgs.; 6. g) Yes; 6. 10) 
g; 8. 14) Many. 15) Yes. 16) 12. 17a) 
None; Approx. $20. 18) Private homes. 
21) 6: 1 M.F.A.; 1 M.A. 24) No. 

Ivoryton: 1) Ivoryton Playhouse. 2) 
Ivoryton, Conn.; New Haven, 35 mi. 3) 
Milton Stiefel, 15 Canterbery Road, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 4) 1930. 5) 600; 
$1.80-$3.60. 6a) Prosc. b) 1; none. 7) 
Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 3. g) Yes; 8. 10) g; 8. 
16) 12. 17a) $250. b) Approx. $25. 18) 
Private homes. 19) Yes; 4. 20a) Usually 
help crew. 21) 3. 24) No. 

Norwich: 1) Norwich Summer The- 
atre. 2) Norwich, Conn. 3) Herbert L. 
Kneeter, 853 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 4) 1946; 
6/7-9/1. 5) goo; 75c-$2.45. 6a) Prosc. 
b) 3. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) 1. g) Yes; 6. 10) 11; 
8. 11) 1; 1. 14) 40. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) 
None; $22. 18) Private homes. 19) No. 
21) 6: 4 B.A. 24) No. 


Southbury: 1) Jack Quinn’s South- 
bury Playhouse. 2) Southbury, Conn. 
3) Jack Quinn, 23 Church Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 4) 1947; 6/28-9/1. 5) 
350; $1.20-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 8 or 10. 10) 10; 6. 14) 
26. 15) Yes. 16) 4m., 4 f. 17a) None. 
b) $18. 18) Private homes. 19) All; 8. 


Westport: 1) Westport Country Play- 
house. 2) New York City, 50 mi. 3) 
Philip Langner-Charles Bowden, 1697 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 4) 1930; 
June-Labor Day. 5) 680; $1.20-$3.60. 
6a) Prosc. b) g; 4. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 2. 
9) Yes; 6. 10) 14; 8. 11) 1; 2. 14) 7. 
15) Yes. 16) 24. 17a) None. b) $25. 18) 


Hotel, Rm. House, Dorm. 19) No. 
24) No. 
IDAHO 
Rexburg: 1) Ricks College Players. 


2) Rexburg, Idaho; Idaho Falls, 28 mi. 
3) William C. Kauffman. 4) 1949; 6/1- 
8/1. 5) 200; 80c. 6a)Arena. b) 1; None. 
7) No. 8) No; None. g) No. 12) 2; 4. 
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15) Yes. 16) None. 17a) $46. b) $18. 
18) Private homes. 19) Yes; 4. 20a) $46. 
b) Yes. 21) 1: 1 M.A. 23) Summer The- 
atre Practice, 3 cr. 


ILLINOIS 

Highland Park: 1) Tenthouse. 2) 
Highland Park, IIl.; Chicago, 25 mi. 3) 
Herb Rogers, Tenthouse Theatre, High- 
land Park, Ill. 4) 1948; 6/1-9/18. 5) 
1300; $2.50-$3. 6a)Arena. b) 2; 2. 7) 
Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 14. 10) 16; 6. 
11) 2; 3. 14) Many. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 
17a) None. b) $23. 18) Individual 
choice. 21) 1: 1 B.A. 22) 4: 3 B.A. 1 
B.A. 23) Theatre Speech, Acting, Stage- 
craft. 24) No. 


MAINE 

Camden: 1) Camden Hills Theatre. 
2) Camden, Maine. 3) Herschel L. 
Bricker, U. of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
4) 1947; 6/23-8/23. 5) Prosc.-700; Gar- 
den-500; Arena-250; 50c, $1.00, $1.50. 
6a) Arena, Prosc., & Garden. b) None; 
4. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 45. 12) 10; 
5. 15) No. 16) 45. 17a) $150. b) $25. 
18) Dorm. 19) Yes; Min. of 12. 20) To 
full, incl. Rm. & Bd. b) Yes. 23) Stage- 
craft, 4 sem. cr.; Acting, 4 sem. cr.; Scene 
Designing, 3 sem. cr.; Directing Meth- 
ods, 3 sem. cr. 


MARYLAND 

Lutherville: 1) Hilltop Theatre. 2) 
Lutherville, Md.; Baltimore, 8 mi. 3) 
Don Swann, Jr., Hilltop Theatre, Lu- 
therville, Md. 4) 1938; 5/27-9/26. 5) 
364; $1.25-$3. 6a) Prosc. b) None; 1. 7) 
Yes; No. 8) No; None. g) Yes; 10. 10) 
16; 7. 11) None. 12) 9; 15. 13) None. 


14) 30. 15) Yes. 16) 20. 17a) $187.50. 
b) $25. 18) Dorm. 19) Yes; 5. 20a) To 
full. b) Yes. 21) 6: 6 B.A. 22) 6: 6 B.A. 
23) Directing, Acting (Basic and Ad- 
vanced), Producer-Manager, Lighting & 
Technical, Set Design. 24) No. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Chatham: 1) Monomy Theatre. 2) 
Chatham, Mass.; Boston, go mi. 3) Mo- 
nomy Theatre, Chatham, Mass. 4) 1938; 
6/25-8/30. 5) 220; $1.20-$2.40. 6a) 
Prosc. b) None; 2. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 
g) Yes; 11. 10) 10; 5. 14) 15. 15) No. 
16) 6. 17a) None; Rm. & Bkfst. $10. 
18) On property. 19) No. gob) No. 21) 
3: 1 M.F.A. 24) No. 

Coonamessett: 1) Falmouth Playhouse. 
2) Coonamessett, Mass. (on Cape Cod). 
3) Richard Aldrich, 1430 Broadway, N. 
‘Y. 18, N. Y. 4) 1949; 6/30-8/31. 5) 600; 
$1.20-$3.60. 6a) Prosc. b) 1; None. 7) 
Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 4. 9) Not usually. 10) 
g; 8. 14) 10. 15) Yes. 16) 8 M.; 8 F. 
17a) None; $31. approx. 18) Write Mgr. 
19) No. gob) No. 21) 11. 24) No. 

Dennis: 1) Cape Playhouse. 2) Den- 
nis, Mass.; Boston, 86 mi. 3) Richard 
Aldrich, 1430 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
4) 1927; 6/30-8/30. 5) 600; $1.20-$3.60. 
6a) Prosc. b) 2; 1. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Some- 
times; 2. 9) Not usually. 10) g; 8. 11) 
1; 1. 14) 14. 15) Yes. 16) 8 M., 8 F. 
17a) None. b) $31 or so. 18) Girls, 
Mgmt. cottage; boys, private homes. 
19) No. gob) Yes. 21) 22. 24) No. 

Fitchburg: 1) Lake Whalom Play- 
house. 2) Lake Whalom, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Worcester, 18 mi. 3) Guy Palmer- 
ton, 871 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 4) 1893; 13 
wks. 5) g00; goc-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 7) 
Yes; Partly. 8) Yes; None. g) Yes; 12. 
10) 13; 7. 14) Several. 15) Yes. 16) 6-8. 
17a) None. b) $20-$30. 18) Company 
cottage. 19) Yes; Several. 20a) Expenses 
paid. b) Yes. 21) 5. 24) No. 

Gloucester: 1) Gloucester School of 
the Theatre, Inc. 2) Gloucester, Mass.; 
Boston, 30 mi. g) Florence Cunning- 
cham. 4) 1919; 6/28-8/30. 5) 300; 80c- 
$1.50. 6a) Prosc. 7) No; No. 8) No; 
None. g) Yes; 15. 12) 10; 3. 15) Yes. 
16) 15. 17a) $250. b) Approx. $25. 18) 
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Private homes. Meals at school. 19) No. 
20a) A few self-help. b) Yes. 24) No. 

Worcester: 1) Worcester Drama Fes- 
tival. 2) Worcester, Mass. 3) Guy Pal- 
merton, 871 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 4) 1934; 
15 Wks. 5) 700; goc-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. b) 
1 orig. 7) Yes; Partly. 8) Yes; 1 in part. 
g) Yes; 14. 10) 13; 7. 14) When possible. 
15) Yes. 16) 6-8. 17a) None. b) $20-$30. 
18) Private homes or Company cottages. 
19) Yes; 3-6. 20a) They are paid. b) 
Yes. 24) No. 


MICHIGAN 

Augusta: 1) Village Players “Barn 
Theatre.” 2) Augusta, Mich.; Kalama- 
zoo, 12 mi. 3) Jack P. Ragotzy, Hotel 
Woodstock, 127 West 43rd St., N. Y. 18, 
N. Y. 4) 1946; 6/23-9/6. 5) 425; $1-$1.50. 
6a) Prosc. b) 1; 1. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9) 
Yes; g. 10) 10; 5. 11) None. 14) 29. 15) 
Yes. 16) 8-10. 17a) None. b) $15-$25, 
free lunch. 18) YMCA or Private homes. 
19) No. 20b) No. 21) 5: 2 M.A.; 3 B.A. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth: 1) The Gilmores Comedy 
Theatre. 2) North Shore Drive, Duluth, 
Minn. 3) The Gilmores, P.O. Box 71, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 4) 8 wks. 5) 230; $1.80- 
$2.40. 6a) 40’ x 40’. 7) No. 16) 8. 17a) 
None. 18) Private homes. 

Minneapolis: 1) University of Minne- 
sota Theatre. 2) Minneapolis, Minn. 3) 
Frank M. Whiting, 232 Northrop Me- 
morial Aud., U. of Minn., Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 4) 1932; 6/16-8/30. 5) 583; 
goc-$1. 6a) Prosc. b) 2. 7) No; No. 8) No. 
g) No. 12) 4; 5- 15) Yes. 16) None. 
17a) $93 for 2 terms. b) $14.50-$15. 18) 
Dorm. or Private homes. 19) No. 2ob) 
Yes. 21) 5: 3 Ph.D.; 1 M.A; 1 B.A. 
22) Same as #21 plus 2 M.A. 23) Too 
many to list. Write Director for Bulle- 
tin. 24) No. 

MISSOURI 


Columbia: 1) University of Missouri, 
Missouri Workshop. 2) Columbia, Mo.; 
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St. Louis, 125 mi. 3) Donovan Rhyns- 
burger, 1 Jesse Hall. 4) 7/2-7/26. 5) 
200; 50c. 6a) Arena. b) 2. 7) No; No. 
8) No. g) Students. 12) 2; 8. 15) No. 
17a) Univ. tuition. b)Univ. Housing. 
18) Univ. Dorm. 19) No; No. 22) 3: 
1 M.F.A.; 2 M.A. 24) No. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Peterborough: 1) Peterborough Play- 
ers. 2) Stearns Farm, Peterborough, N. 
H. 3) Edith Bond Stearns, Stearns 
Farm, Peterborough, N. H. 4) 1933; 
June-Sept. 5) 175; $1.44-$1.92. 6a) Prosc. 
b) None; None. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9) 
Yes; 7 or 8. 10) 5; avrge., 8. 14) 22. 15) 
Voluntary. 16) 12. 17a) $200. b) $22. 18) 
Private homes. 21) 8: 1 M.F.A.; 1 M.A.,; 
2 B.A.; 1 L.L.B. 22) 4: 2 from # 21; 1 
B.A. 23) Technique of Acting, Body 
Tech., Related Theatre. 24) No. 


NEW JERSEY 


Lincoln Park: 1) Lincoln Park Sum- 
mer Theatre. 2) Lincoln Park, N. J.; 
N.Y.C., 23 mi. 3) Harold E. Lawrence, 
171 Park Ave., Orange, N. J. 4) 1951; 
6-9/16. 5) 500; 6oc-$1.80. 6a) Semi- 
arena. b) 2; None. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 
9g) Yes; 8. 10) 10; 6. 15) Yes. 25) New 
location every season. 

Spring Lake: 1) The Ivy Tower Play- 
house. 2) Spring Lake, N. J.; N.Y.C. 60 
mi. 3) Rea John Powers, 1508 Central 
Ave., Union City, N. J. 4) 1949; late 
June to mid-Sept. 5) 400; $1.20-$2.40. 
6a) Prosc. b) 2; 1. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 
g) Yes; 12. 10) 12;6. 14) 44. 15) Yes. 
16) 10. 17a) $150. b) $25. 18) Their 
own selection. 


NEW YORK 


Bellport: 1) The Gateway Theatre. 
2) Bellport, Long Island, N. Y. 3) Sally 
Pomeran, The Putney School, Putney, 
Vt. 4) 1950; 6/16-9/4. 5) 150; $1.20- 
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$1.80. 6a) Arena. b) 1; 2. 7) No; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 12 13) 5; 7. 16) 6. 17a) 
$100. b) $25 wk. 18) Dorm. 19) Yes; 2. 
20) $100. 21) 5: 1 M.A.; 3 B.A. 24) No. 

Bolton Landing: 1) Barn Playhouse. 
2) Bolton Landing, N. Y. 3) Joe Crosby, 
1389 York Ave., N.Y.C. 4) 1947; 7/1-9/1. 
5) 220; $1.20-$1.80. 6a) Prosc. b) No; 1. 
7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 16-20. 10) 
10; 7. 14) 20. 15) Yes. 16) 6. 17a) None. 
b) $26. 18) Theatre Grounds. 19) Yes, 
1 or 2. 20a) Rm. & Bd. and small salary. 
b) No. 

Clinton Hollow: 1) Provincetown 
Theatre Studio; Reginald Goode The- 
atre. 2) Clinton Hollow, N. Y.; Pough- 
keepsie, 20 mi. 3) Reginald Goode, Salt 
Point, N. Y. 4) 1932; 6/1-8/30. 5) 250; 
50c-$1. 6a) Prosc. b) None; None. 7) 
No; No. 8) No; None. g) Yes; 10. 12) 
6; 10. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) $250. b) 
$30. 18) Home of Director. 19) Yes; 2. 
20) $250; No. 24) No. 

Derby: 1) Lake Shore Playhouse. 2) 
Derby, N. Y.; Buffalo, 15 mi. 3) Lewis 
T. Fisher, 536 Auburn Ave., Buffalo 22, 
N. Y. 4) 1947; 6/17-9/3. 5) 400; $1. 6a) 
Prosc. b) 1. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9) Yes; 
20. 12) 11; 6 (Paid, Non-Equity). 15) 
Yes. 16) 10. 17a) None. b) $20. 18) 
Private homes. 21) 5: 1 Ph.D.; 2 M.A.; 
2 B.A. 24) No. 

Malden Bridge: 1) Malden Bridge 
Playhouse. 2) Malden Bridge, N. Y.; 
Albany, 15 mi. 3) Mr. & Mrs. Walter 
Wood, Malden Bridge, N. Y. 4) 1946; 
7/3-8/30. 5) 200; $1.50-$2. 6a) Prosc. 
b) 1; None. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 
12. 12) 5; 10. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 174) 
None. b) $25. 18) Lodge owned by 
above. 19) Occasional; Varies. gob) No. 
21) 5: 2 M.A. 

Mt. Kisco: 1) Westchester Playhouse. 
2) Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; 1 hr. from N.Y.C. 
3) Barton H. or John P. Emmet, West- 
chester Playhouse, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 4) 
1929; 7/1-9/15. 5) 483; $1.20-$3.60. 6a) 
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Prosc. b) 1; None. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 
1. g) Yes; 6. 10) 10; 7. 11) None. 14) 
20. 15) Yes. 16) 15. 17a) None. b) $90. 
18) Private homes. 19) No tuition. 21) 
4: 1 M.F.A.; 1 A.B. 24) No. 

New York City: 1) Drama Workshop, 
Teachers College. 2) Columbia Univer- 
sity, N.Y.C. 3) Paul Kozelka. 4) 1947; 
7/1-8/15. 5) 182; Free. 6a) Prosc. 12) 
1; 6. 15) Yes. 16) No limit. 17a) $20 
per credit. 19) No. 2o0b) Yes. 21) 2: 1 
Ph.D.; 1 M.A. 22) 2: 1 M.A. plus #21 
and Speech Faculty. 23) Creative Dra- 
.ma, 2; Stagecraft 3; Directing 3; Stage- 
craft Laboratory 1 or 2. 24) No. 

Pawling: 1) Starlight Theatre. 2) 
Pawling, N. Y.; 65 mi. from N.Y.C. 3) 
Isobel Rose Jones, Pawling, N. Y. 4) 
1934; 7/1-9/6. 5) 300; $2.00 up. 6a) 
Prosc. b) None; 2. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 
9) Yes; 8. 10) 10; 7. 14) 50. 15) Yes. 
16) 10. 17a) $200. b) $25-$30. 18) Pri- 
vate. 19) No. 21) 5. 24) No. 

Sea Cliff: 1) Sea Cliff Summer The- 
atre. 2) Sea Cliff, Long Island; N.Y.C. 
28 mi. 3) Thomas G. Ratcliffe, Jr., 125 
East 55th St., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 4) 1948; 
11 wks. 5) 600; $1.20-$3.60. 6a) Prosc. 
b) 2; 1. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 1. g) Yes; 
7- 10) 11; 8. 11) None. 14) 20. 15) Yes. 
16) 20. 17a None. b) $25-$30. 18) Board- 
ing houses. 19) None. 21) 2 A.B. 24) 
No. 

NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque: 1) The Summerhouse. 
2) Old Albuquerque, New Mexico. 3) 
Karl Westerman, 776 North Van Ness, 
Apt. 202, Hollywood 38, Cal. 4) 1947; 
7/2-9/3- 5) 125-150; $1.68. 6a) Arena. 
b) 1. 7) No; No. 8) No; None. 9g) Yes; 
12. 11)* 7; g. 15) Yes. 16) 4. 17a) None. 
b) $15-$18. 18) Arranged by individual. 
19) No. 21) 4: 3 M.A.; 1 B.A. 24) No. 
*Non-union professional. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Tuxedo: 1) The Vagabond Players, 
Inc.; The Vagabond School of the Dra- 
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ma, Inc. 2) Lake Summit Playhouse, 
Tuxedo, N. C.; Ashville, 28 mi. 3) Rob- 
roy Farquhar, Box 1141, Henderson- 
ville, N. C. 4) 1937; 6/24-9/1. 5) 312; 
88c-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 7) Yes; No. 8) 
None. g) Yes; 12. 10) 10; 7. 11) None. 
14) 31. 16) 12. 17a) $100. b) $25 wk. 
18) Sch. Dorm. 19) Yes; 2 or 3. 20a) 
$350. b) No. 21) 4. 22) 1 plus #21. 23) 
Direction, Acting, Stage Mgmt., Scene 
Design, Makeup. 24) No. 


OHIO 


Columbus: 1) Stadium Theatre. 2) 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 3) John H. McDowell. 4) 1950; 
7/1-8/24. 5) 400; goc-$1.20. 6a) Arena. 
7) No. 8) No. g) No. 12) 8; 5. 15) Yes. 
16) None. 17a) $30*-$175. b) $15-$30. 
Rm. per mo. 18) Private Rms. 19) Yes; 
11. 20a) $201-$400. b) Yes. 21) 8: 4 
Ph.D.; 2 M.A.; 1 B.A. 22) 4: 3 Ph.D.; 1 
M.A.; plus 5 from #21. 23) Too many 
to list. Write for Bulletin. 24) No. *Res. 
of Ohio. 

Granville: 1) Denison Summer The- 
atre. 2) Granville, Ohio; Columbus, 27 
mi. 3) Edward A. Wright-William Bras- 
mer, Granville, Ohio. 4) 1947; 6/18- 
8/23. 5) 700; 6oc-$1.25. 6a) Prosc. b) 
1; none. g) Yes; 25-30. 12) 10; 5. 15) 
More or less. 16) 4. 17a) $14 Sem. Hr. 
b) $13. 18) Sep. Dorm. gob) Yes. 21) 5: 
3 M.A.; 2 B.A. 22) 3 M.A. from #21. 
23) Int. to Theatre, 6; Stagecraft, 6; 
Major and Minor Tech. Problems, 12. 
24) No. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Barnesville: 1) Kenley Players. 2) 
Barnesville, Pa. 3) Leslie Butler, 28 
West 46th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 4) 1940; 
16 wks. June to Sept. 5) 750; $1.85. 6a) 
Prosc. b) 2 & 2. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 2. 
g) Yes; 10. 10) 16; 6. 14) 25. 15) Yes. 
16) 10. 17a) $150. b) $25. 18) Private 
homes. 19) Yes; 5. 20a) Free tuition. 
24) No. 
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Boiling Springs: 1) Allenberry Play- 
ers, Inc. 2) Boiling Springs, Pa. 9) 
Charles A. B. Heinze or Richard North 
Gage. 4) 1949; 6/1-9/30. 5) 450; $1- 
$1.80. 6a) Prosc. b) None; 1. 7) Yes; 
No. 8) No. g) Yes; 12. 10) 12; 7. 11) 
4-53 7- 14) 40. 15) Yes. 16) 6. 17a) $100. 
b) $18-$22. 18) Private homes. 19) Yes; 
Varies. 21) 5: 1 M.A.; 4 B.A. 23) Tech- 
nical, Practical, no cr. Acting, Design- 
ing, no cr. 24) No. 

Irwin: 1) White Barn Theatre. 2) 
Irwin, Pa.; Pittsburgh, 16 mi. 3) Clay 
Flagg & Carl Low, White Barn Theatre, 
Irwin, Pa. 4) 1948; 6/14-9/15. 5) 437: 
$1.30-$2.28. 6a) Prosc. 7) Yes; No. 8) 
No. g) Yes; 12. 10) 14; 7. 14) Used 
app. nearly every wk. 15) Yes. 16) 4 F.; 
4 M. 17b) Rm. $7, Bd. ?. 18) Private 
home. 2o0b) No. 24) No. 

Meadville: 1) Penn. Playhouse. 2) 
Meadville, Pa. 3) John W. Hulburt, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 4) 
1950; 6/30-8/23. 5) 268; $1.25-$1.50. 
6a) Prosc. b) None. 7) No. 8) No; 8. 
9) Yes; 25. 12) 8; 6. (Prof. but non- 
Equity.) 15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) None. 
b) $15 last yr. 18) Allegheny College; 
D.R. by theatre unit; Dorm. 19) Yes; 
?. 20a) Room or Rm. & Bd. b) Yes. 
21) 7: 1 M.A. 22) 7. 23) Summer The- 
atre Project, 6; H. S. Dramatics, 3; 
Radio Dram. Prod., 3; others. 

Mt. Gretna: 1) Gretna Playhouse. 2) 
Mt. Gretna, Pa. 3) Charles F. Coghlan, 
the Lambs, 130 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 4) 
1945; 6/7-9/10. 5) 800; $1-$1.50. 6a) 
Prosc. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 10. 
10) 18. 14) 25. 15) No. 16) 4. 17a) 
None. b) Approx. $25. 18) Private cot- 
tages. 19) No. 24) No. 

New Hope: 1) Bucks County Play- 
house. 2) New Hope, Pa.; Philadelphia, 
35 mi. g) Theron Bamberger, 1430 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 4) 1939; June 3, 15 
wks. 5) 432; $1.40-$3.20. 6a) Prosc. b) 
5; None. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 2. g) Yes; 
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6. 10) 15; 8. 14) 10. 15) Yes. 16) 6. 
17a) None; $go0. 18) Private homes. 19) 
No. 21) 3. 24) No. 

Pittsburgh: 1) Wagon Wheel Play- 
house. 2) Pittsburgh, Pa.; 12 mi. Pgh. 
3) Francis Mayville, Fine Arts Club, 
5139 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 4) 
1950; 6/30-9/5. 5) 400; $1.65-$2.20. 6a) 
Prosc. b) None; None. 7) Yes; No. 8) 
No. g) Yes; 12. 10) 10; 6. 14) Many. 
15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) $100. b) $125. 18) 
Company house. 19) Yes; 4. 20) Full; 
No. 21) 2: 1 M.F.A. 22) 2; same as 
#21. 23) Theatre Mgmt., Directing, 
Acting Technique, Classic Theatre, 
Stage Movement, Makeup. 24) No. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Newport: 1) Newport Casino The- 
atre. 2) Newport, R. I.; Providence, 28 
mi. 3) Sara Stamm, 1674 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 4) 1927; June-Sept. 5) 606; $1- 
$3. 6a) Prosc. b) 1; 1. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) 
Yes; 1. g) Yes; 6-10. 10) ?; 8. 14) Ample. 
15) Yes. 16) 12. 17a) None. b) $25-$30. 
18)Private homes. 21) 4. 24) No. 


TENNESSEE 


Gatlinburg: 1) Gateway Stock Com- 
pany. 2) Gatlinburg, Tenn.; Knoxville, 
40 mi. 3) John Richards, 125 W. 56th 
St., Apt. 4A, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 4) 1947; 
7/1-9/1. 5) 225; $1.25. 6a) Prosc. b) 
1; None. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 
6-10. 10) 5-10; 6-12. 14) 3. 15) No. 16) 
2-4. 17a) None. b) $25-$30. 18) Group 
in Mtn. Lodge, two to a rm. 19) No. 
21) 1 M.A. 24) No. 


TEXAS 

Fort Worth: 1) T.C.U. Little The- 
atre. 2) Fort Worth 9, Texas. 3) Walter 
R. Volbach, School of Fine Arts, Texas 
Christian Univ. 4) 1950; June through 
August. 5) 230; 80c. 6a) Prosc. 7) No; 
No. 8) No. g) Yes; 30. 12) 2; 6. 15) 
Yes. 16) 25-30. 17a) $12 per Sem. Hr. 
b) $20 up. 18) Dorm. 19) No. gob) 
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Yes. 21) 4: 2 Ph.D.; 1 M.A.; 1 B.A. 22) 
Same as #21. 23) Interpretation, Soph., 
3 cr.; Interpretation, Jr., 3; Production, 
Jr., 3; Production, Sr., 3; Special Prob- 
lems, Sr., 3; Graduate Courses, 3. 24) 
No. 
VERMONT 

Winooski: 1) St. Michael’s Playhouse. 
2) Winooski Park, Vt. (suburb of Burl- 
ington, Vt.). 3) Henry Fairbanks (same 
as above). 4) 1947; 7/2-9/2. 5) 550; 
$1.20-$1.80. 6a) Prosc. 7) No; No. 8) 
No. g) Yes; 25. 13) 6; 5. 15) Yes. 16) 
‘50. 17a) $150. b) $19-$20. 18) College 
Dorm. 19) Yes; 4. 20a) $150. b) Yes. 
21) 5: 2 M.A.; 3 A.B. 22) 6: 3 M.A,; 
1 A.B. 23) History of Drama, Acting 
Techniques, Oral Interp., Playwriting, 
Movement and Voice. 24) No. 
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VIRGINIA 


McLean: 1) McLean Summer The- 
atre. 2) McLean, Va.; Washington, 
D. C., 5 mi. 3) Tommy Brent. 4) 1950; 
6/1-9/1. 5) 300; $1.20-$1.80. 6a) Prosc. 
b) 1 class. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 
20. 10) 10-12. 14) Over 50. 15) Yes. 
16) 10. 17a) None. b) $20. 18) Theatre 
Dorm. 20b) No. 24) No. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton: 1) The Attic Theatre. 2) 
Appleton, Wis., Milwaukee, 100 mi. 3) 
Mrs. Ted Cloak, 122 N. Union St., Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 4) 1950; July and Aug., 8 
weekends. 5) 250; 6oc-$1. 6a) Arena. 
b) None; None. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) 
Yes; 22-25. 12) 4; 6. 15) Yes. 17a) None. 
18) Individual choice. 21) 4: 1 M.A.; 3 
B.A. 24) No. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


EDWIN BURR PETTET* 


Snow-packed Chicago was not a wel- 
coming sight to AETA members who 
convened for their annual Association 
meetings at the newly re-christened 
Conrad Hilton Hotel on December 27. 
Arriving on trains as much as five hours 
late, they composed a sober assembly, 
and got off to a slow start. 


Yet, in an important way, this tone 
echoed the temper of the meeting more 
faithfully than the more usual razzle- 
dazzle and bustle of convention life 
would have done. For, to this observer, 
but not to him alone, the spirit in Chi- 
cago was of an Association grown up, 
surer of itself, seeing the life of its. many 
parts—if not yet steadily, at least as in 
a pattern promising the whole. 


This is not to say that a startlingly 
new AETA appeared on an old meeting 
ground nor that the changing spirit was 
everywhere manifest. Much that is char- 
acteristic of any convention was recog- 
nizable, and was vigorous and _ lively 
enough—the old friends revisiting, the 
job-hunting, the hurried introductions, 


Edwin Burr Pettet, who has just completed a 
term as Book Review Editor of the Journal, 
is on the staff at Carleton College. 


*While assuming full responsibility for this 
interpretation, the author would like to ac- 
knowledge the help of the following who served 
as observers at the meetings: Arthur Ballet, 
University of Minnesota High School; Elizabeth 
Buckmaster, Rockford College; Walter Scott, 
Northwestern University; E. J. West, University 
of Colorado. 


the room parties. But there pervaded 
all this, in the meetings, out in the cor- 
ridors, a maturity of mind and stature, 
and—-what is more gratifying because 
less common—a quiet awareness of the 
significance which this bears for the 
American theatre. 


The earlier and adolescent AETA was 
in my view an assertive if not more near- 
ly a wayward body. It had for its first 
pass at self-realization to break away 
in a measure from the English-literature 
philosophy that fathered it, then to dis- 
claim some of its ties to the Speech- 
teacher philosophy that adopted it. Fi- 
nally, it faced the more demanding task 
of fashioning its own identity, defining 
itself, as it were, into existence. At times, 
in the labor of asserting and then find- 
ing its independence, it ran close to the 
danger of casting off from everything 
it could not claim as an educational 
monopoly. In some quarters it had 
earned and in some respects deserved 
the sub-title: Scene Shifters Association. 


Maturity, of course, does not appear 
over night. Some moments asserting the 
old inferiority complex still were in evi- 
dence in Chicago. But they were in the 
nature of reflexes. Absent was the chip- 
on-the-shoulder irascibility that pre- 
viously and in most connections could 
read only concession for cooperation, 
entrapment for consolidation. 
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In Union... 

For this convention cooperation and 
consolidation had become key words, 
almost touchstones. Clearly, AET.\ was 
at man’s estate. Although not the first 
or only speaker to sound the theme, 
Sawyer Falk gave to it perhaps its fullest 
score—in this instance by outlining 
ways of cooperation between AETA and 
NTC. He emphasized that “service to 
the ultimate consumer,” not preoccupa- 
tion with the serving organization, was 
a good direction for mature energies. 
He stressed the role played by AETA 
and NTC in last year’s Theatre Assem- 
bly in New York (a consequential factor 
in AETA’s present awareness of its own 
importance) and recommended further 
specifics for closing the ranks: joint 
meetings of AETA and NTC, joint 
committees to foster new playwrights, a 
joint placement service, and fund-shar- 
ing, among others. 


Robert Breen of ANTA, following 
Falk on the same program, underlined 
the philosophy of cooperation by point- 
ing to AETA’s growing significance to 
ANTA and by restating his conviction 
that ANTA considers itself, and asks 
to be considered, no less than an agent 
in the service of forces like AETA. 


New to the roster of section meetings, 
the AETA-NTC jointly sponsored Com- 
munity Theatre and Adult Education 
session marked an obvious step in the 
consolidation of efforts between the two 
organizations. Chairmaned by Com- 
munity Theatre’s John Wray Young, 
the meeting, unfortunately less auspic- 
ious than could have been hoped, was 
climaxed by Alice Gerstenberg’s paper, 


The Playwright and the Community: 


Theatre. In it she impressed her listen- 
ers with the value of practical work in 
‘the theatre for the would-be playwright 
and with the service the community the- 
atre can perform in his behalf. Her 
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judgment, that there is “not enough 
technical theatre sense in the average 
writer,” was fully argued and in notable 
style. While some of her remarks could 
not meet with universal acceptance, all 
were cogent, reflected a deep conviction: 
“I am a firm believer in a solid tech- 
nique. Anything else is only lazy, hazy, 
immature thinking.” 

Other papers in the session—notably 
Newell Tarrant’s—discussed the impor- 
tance of Educational Theatre to Com- 
munity Theatre, and ways of preparing 
students for professional community en- 
terprises. Urged the section chairman: 
AETA should form a committee to in- 
vestigate a possible major in directing 
at the graduate level, should channel 
graduate-student directors into commu- 
nity theatres. 


And MORE Union 

No less encouragingly, the call for in- 
tegration was echoed in two other sec- 
tion meetings where the subject areas 
might more readily be expected to sound 
the cry for independence: Cinema and 
Television. In the Teaching of Cinema 
section (with nine in the listeners’ seats), 
George M. Savage from the University 
of California at Los Angeles pressed for 
the encouragement of “non-industry” 
film writing at a level to share equal 
honors with playwriting. 

Commenting upon Kenneth Macgow- 
an’s sensitive paper, Can the Creative 
Student Be Taught to Analyze? in the 
Playwriting section later in the conven- 
tion, Mr. Savage addressed himself to 
the same theme when he held essential 
“both a grasp of techniques and a 
growth of ideas.”” The recognition that 
“analysis in itself has cultural, critical, 
and educational significance,” as Savage 
put it in his Macgowan comment, was 
further strengthened in the Cinema sec- 
tion by Robert Gessner’s well-expressed 
plea for developing standards and crite- 
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ria in film judging as a first charge upon 
the teaching of cinema in colleges and 
universities. 

The Teaching of Television section 
reflected in part a similar attitude to- 
ward its medium when Richard J. Gog- 
gin advocated the “theatre arts” ap- 
proach to TV (opposed to the radio ap- 
proach) as more suitable to its medium, 
employing as it does many of the the- 
atre’s arts—the actor, the scene designer, 
the playwright—simply in a fresh con- 
figuration. 

No section on Radio was included on 
the roster of the convention’s meetings. 
But it did not pass entirely unspoken 
for. Ben G. Henneke of the University 
of Tulsa, speaking at the Convention 
Critique, recommended that meetings in 
the future re-appraise the form in terms 
of its theatrical ingredients, review its 
programming problems, eschew the tech- 
nical watts-and-decible preoccupation 
notable in the current SAA Radio sec- 
tion. Coincidentally—for there was no 
pre-convention plan for integration—yet 
significantly, Mr. Henneke’s remarks re- 
flected the general desire for a return to 
theatrical first principles. 


Students Star 

Perhaps nowhere else in the meetings 
was the tendency to reach out and in- 
clude rather than to cut off and reject 
more keenly felt than in the meagerly- 
attended Student Viewpoint meeting at 
g:00 Friday morning. With scarcely a 
handful to hear them, five young gradu- 
ate students gave the kind of searching 
analysis into the values of the graduate 
curriculum that would have done credit 
to their elders and should have had the 
ears of graduate programmers every- 
where. 

William Work of Michigan State Nor- 
mal College led off with a strong plea 
for the kind of teacher training that 
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gives careful supervision of the student 
in actual teaching situations, with the 
hope of assuring greater competeace 
when the playing is for keeps. But his 
urging, valuable as it was, did not pro- 
vide the key for the subsequent themes. 
The loudest—and to some the most dis- 
sonant—came first from David Schaal 
of the Teachers College of Connecticut, 
and later found reaffirmation in a paper 
read for Miss Josephine Fishman of 
Stanford University. 


The former acknowledged the impor- 
tance to students of practical training 
but urged that increased attention be 
paid to what he and Bernard Shaw call- 
ed the “artistic conscience.” His paper 
was, in effect, an appeal for return to 
the graduate curriculum of those the- 
atre studies frequently by-passed in the 
march toward specialization. ‘What 
I have in mind,” he said, deploring the 
once-over-lightly survey course in the- 
atre history, “is an integrated series of 
courses designed to reincarnate past 
periods of theatre and drama. Every 
attempt should be made to get behind 
hackneyed surface commonplaces to a 
genuine analysis of the drama and the 
theatre of the major periods, to an un- 
derstanding of their relationships with 
all phases of their contemporary society. 
. . . Our theatre must not be worthy of 
the criticism levelled by the bar-fly In- 
dian in Saroyan’s The Time of Your 
Life—‘No foundation, all the way down 
the line.’ 

In her commentary on Mr. Schaal’s 
paper, Miss Fishman proposed a specific 
list of courses for the graduate student, 
a list that reaches back to his under- 
graduate curriculum as well. In_ part, 
her proposals called for: a two-year 
course in world literature, a two-year 
course in world social and intellectual 
history, a two-year course in world dra- 
matic literature, a year’s course in the 
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history of the physical theatre, a course 
in dramatic criticism, one in dramatic 
structure, and one in dramatic litera- 
ture of any two periods of the student’s 
interest. 

Coming fast upon Mr. Schaal’s pro- 
posals, Miss Fishman’s were more than 
some listeners seemed prepared to ac- 
cept. Yet together these papers raised 
the questions that closed the hour with 
excitement and promise: Isn’t the edu- 
cational theatre prepared to graduate 
educated persons as well as actors and 

technicians? Aren’t actors and_tech- 
‘nicians who are also men of learning 
better qualified for their jobs than those 
who are not? 


Those Actors and Technicians 

In the meantime, in any case, both 
actors and technicians had been gener- 
ating heat of their own. In a program 
which helped the convention itself take 
off (i.e., at nine A.M. on the first day), 
Constance Welch of Yale and David 
Itkin of De Paul—with Clara Behringer 
and Evelyn Konigsberg as commenta- 
tors—exchanged views on styles of act- 
ing and the use of improvisation. Other 
sectional meetings included exchanges 
on directing the movement of-the actor 
and a series of demonstrations. On Fri- 
day evening students at the Goodman 
presented Ibsen’s The Master Builder 
in a special Convention performance. 

Friday's session’ on Theatre Architec- 
ture, under the chairmanship of Arnold 
Gillette of Iowa, seemed both well-at- 
tended and lively. Of special interest to 
many in attendance was the discussion 
of horizontal rigging, based on a presen- 
tation by Jean Rosenthal of Theatre 
Production Service. The section on 


Technical Developments ranged from a 
discussion of war surplus materials for 
non-professionals (by Vern Adix, who 
also chaired the meeting) to one on cos- 
tumes, manners, and customs, by Fair- 
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fax Proudfit Walkup. The Technical 
Developments Project group, meeting 
during the conference, came up with a 
file-and-loan project, described elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal. 


No Lack of Scholars 

If some of the papers delivered dur- 
ing the meetings were pedrestrian, bro- 
mide-ridden, or shallow—and there were 
such—others displayed no lack of schol- 
arship or the “artistic conscience.” Able 
presentations by E. J. West on Bernard 
Shaw as a Dramatic Critic and Charles 
McGaw on William Winter in the same 
role were given in the Dramatic Criti- 
cism section, aided by equally able com- 
mentaries by W. B. Scott, Henry Good- 
man, Herbert Bergman, and Francis 
Hodge. 

Some disappointment was felt when 
Eric Bentley failed to show at the sec- 
tion labeled Dramatic Literature: The 
Twentieth Century Revisited. Nor did 
a few paragraphs read by section chair- 
man Kirk Denmark from Bentley’s 
forthcoming preface to a Modern Li- 
brary edition of Pirandello’s plays do 
much to encourage the listeners to share 
the absent author’s view of the play- 
wright. But Minnesota’s Henry Good- 
man read a paper on Bertolt Brecht that 
was as profound and enlightening as 
his subject allowed and did well enough 
to satisfy all but the celebrity hungry. 

There was no lack of papers sound 
in their research and styled with intelli- 
gence and judgment. Barnard Hewitt, 
new AETA vice-president, demonstrated 
not only his skill at research scholar- 
ship, but more importantly, exemplified 
AETA’s contribution to the theatre's 
historical records when he read Free 
Repertory: The Park Theatre 1809- 
1810. There he told the story of the 
Park, its repertory program, the criti- 
cism it evoked, and its failure ultimately 
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to satisfy the increasing audience de- 
mand for new plays. 

More copy for the records was found 
at the General Session on The Interna- 
tional Theatre Scene Thursday after- 
noon. There members listened to papers 
by B. Iden Payne, Hubert C. Heffner, 
Willis Knapp Jones, Betty McGee Vet- 
ter. Some of these were primarily statis- 
tical, informative, without special view- 
point or interpretation. Others reflected 
a critical stature that gave them some- 
thing more than historical significance. 

But if the meeting as a whole was 
well enough represented by competent 
scholarship, and there was little contro- 
versy about that, it was surely not well 
represented by creative criticism (what 
one member called “aesthetic evalua- 
tion”). Opinions, judgments, matters of 
pedagogy and methodolgy, plenty. But 
if America has important contributors 
to contemporary theatre criticism—and 
it ought to have, if it doesn’t—they did 
not appear heavily in the ranks of 
AETA in Chicago this year. 

A paper by A. Wilber Stevens, from 
the English Department of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, made a good bid for 
notice in that direction. His study, The 
Concept of Prose Tragedy in America, 
was more than a satisfying gathering of 
facts and data. It was an authentic, if 
hastily written, critical action upon con- 
temporary drama. It moved among 
playwrights, relating and proportioning; 
it analysed, diagnosed, and tested infer- 
ences drawn from reasoned and defined 
positions. What Stevens said, and it 
deserves a printing, is less important 
than that he said it and that his listeners 
credited his section (it was Hewitt’s and 
William G. B. Carson’s too) as among 
the finest heard during the three days. 


High School and CT, Too 
Blandford Jennings of Missouri’s Clay- 
ton High School voiced the opinion 
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during the Convention Critique that 
the program gave to AETA’s secondary- 
school members “all the material they 
could use.” Five section meetings dealt 
with matters directly concerning high- 
school educators; at least three others 
were closely relevant. The demonstra- 
tion by Isabel Burger’s pupils from 
Baltimore met with warm approval, and 
—to Miss Burger’s credit—not simply 
because such demonstrations are rated 
high among convention offerings. Hers, 
like Juana de Laban’s of Adelphi Col- 
lege, Winifred Gahagan’s of New Trier 
High School, and Hayden Bodycombe’s 
of Evanston .Township High School, 
fills a demand that convention chair- 
men do well in satisfying. 

Increasingly and with purpose the 
high-school teachers are making them- 
selves felt in the organization of AETA. 
And, from comments and overhearings, 
the contribution is reciprocal. Reported 
during their meetings is the encouraging 
movement toward higher production 
standards throughout the country; on 
page one for the coming year: get high- 
school theatre courses accredited. 


Children’s Theatre activities were ade- 
quately represented as well, though this 
special interest is of course most fully 
served at the annual convention of the 
CT Conference during the summer of 
each year. Apart from Miss Burger, a 
number of AETA’s CT representatives 
contributed in various ways to this year’s 
program—including Frances Cary Bow- 
en, of Johns Hopkins; Aldona Vander- 
lain, of Patterson Park High School in 
Baltimore; Winifred Ward, of North- 
western; Gail Plummer, of Utah; Grace 
Sanistreet, of Adelphi College; Marjorie 
Dycke, of New York City’s High School 
of Performing Arts; Frieda Reed, of 
Upper Darby (Penna.) High School; 
Louise Horton, of Detroit; and Eleanor 


Chase and Margaret Paton, of Michigan 
State. 

When William P. Halstead came to 
the -platform for his first Presidential 
remarks, those at the Business Meeting 
had every reason to foresee a year ahead 
rich in possibilities for further develop- 
ment and achievement. He voiced the 
wishes of all his listeners by pledging 
AETA’s continued action in: encourag- 
ing community theatres to develop adult 
education programs, aiding the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, establishing standards 
for graduate studies, inaugurating a 
placement service (already in its initial 
stages before the convention closed), 
and devising means to assist new play- 
wrights in finding outlets for their wares. 

The convention was not, of course, 
without moments open to adjustment 
and improvement. There were those 
who thought that not enough time was 
allowed for open discussion in the sec- 
tion meetings, that too many speakers 
crowded out much-needed comment 


from the floor, that official commenta- 
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tors frequently spoke not to the point 
but to their own special interests, that 
some papers were inadequately de- 
livered and that “something ought to 
be done” about the lack of attendance 
at nine A.M. gatherings. And there were 
a few who urged strongly that the an- 
nual convention be held not during the 
winter holiday period but in summer. 

More serious, perhaps, was the sur- 
prise expressed at the constant reappear- 
ance of familiar faces on the speakers’ 
platforms. Here and there was heard 
the opinion that conventions, unlike 
universities, might profitably rotate the 
faculty more freely. AETA’s member- 
ship is large and is doubtless as eager 
to give as to receive. 

But judging from the opinions sounded 
in the halls, the bars, and the restau- 
rants, William Halstead as vice-presi- 
dent had every reason to be satisfied 
with his work; President Lee Mitchell 
had every right to be proud of him and 
satisfied with his own year of distin- 
guished leadership. 
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INFORMAL REPORT 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


1951 has been a good year for AETA 
—much better, in fact, than any of us 
had reason to expect this time last year. 
The best thing by far which has come 
our way has been the abolition of the 
admissions tax on our public offerings. 
When the existence of this tax was first 
reprehended by Hubert Heffner two 
years ago, his attitude was enthusias- 
tically approved by all of us. Even so, 
the removal of the tax from this year’s 
revenue bill took us all by surprise. 
Now that we have got rid of it we must 
make sure that it never returns. This 
can be accomplished only by perpetual 
vigilance of AETA and continual cor- 
respondence by each of you with your 
individual representatives in Congress. 
A new tax bill is made up each year. 
Unless we prevent it, the admissions tax 
on school productions may be reinstated 
as abruptly as it was removed. 


Our liaison with other associations 
this year has been exceptionally good. 
With the Speech Association it has pro- 
duced reciprocal representation on the 
respective Advisory and Executive coun- 
cils, a clearer understanding regarding 
division of convention expenses and re- 
ceipts, and agreements as to time and 
place of future joint meetings. With 
ANTA it has brought forth the pro- 
posal that the next National Assembly 
be held in Cincinnati contiguous in 
time with our annual convention. With 
NTC it has resulted in important joint 
actions, on the question of our relations 
with union labor, and on the subject of 
joint meetings next year. With the In- 
ternational Theatre Institute it brought 


about an invitation to send representa- 
tion to the International Theatre Con- 
gress at Oslo last May and to the 
UNESCO Conference in New York this 
coming January. 

Thanks to the able managing editor- 
ships of Loren Winship and Mouzon 
Law, the Educational Theatre Journal 
this year showed a marked gain in the 
direction of financial self-sufficiency. 
When the Journal was launched two 
years ago the greater part of our annual 
budget was allotted to its support, with 
consequent penny-pinching on all sorts 
of other items. Now it begins to look 
as if we might be out of the woods 
sooner than we had expected. 

Wherever you have turned during this 
convention you have been seeing the 
slogan “One for One,” which Norman 
Philbrick has put up in each of our 
meeting rooms. This is no mere “tag.” 
This is important. Our strength as a 
national organization lies in the combi- 
nation of our numbers with our great 
geographical spread. The greater the 
numbers the stronger we are, and the 
stronger is each of you in relation to 
issues both national and local which 
affect your work. With twice the mem- 
bership we will be twice—or more than 
twice—as strong. If each of us brings in 
only one new member, we will double 
our size and strength. Therefore, let 
this be our constant motto: “One for 
One.” 

Lee MITCHELL, President 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
OF MEMBERSHIP 

The membership of AETA on De- 
cember 22, 1951, stood at 1,787. This is 


a decided decrease from the membership 
of 1950 and 1949. In December, 1950, 
the membership stood at 2,192, and in 
1949 at 1,935. The 1951 membership 
is 283 members above the 1948 figure. 
This is not a satisfactory situation, al- 
though it is encouraging to report that 
AETA has a promising renewal figure 
at this time. Approximately 832 mem- 
bers have already rejoined the organiza- 
tion for 1952 (as of December 22, 1951). 
The sustaining membership has held up 
satisfactorily. In 1951 there were only 
eleven sustaining members who did not 
renew, bringing the total sustaining and 
organizational members to 256. A hope- 
ful aspect of the situation is that there 
were 127 new members in 1951. The 
increase in renewals obviously is ac- 
counted for by the rise in dues to $4.50 
beginning with January, 1952. 

The reasons for the drop in mem- 
bership are, of course, unpredictable. 
There seem to be two outstanding rea- 
sons, however. This year was one of 
major uncertainty as to employment. 
Many of the teachers who normally are 
members of AETA were not sure dur- 
ing the greater part of the year whether 
or not they would be employed in the 
autumn of 1951. As a result a number 
of members did not renew for 1951, but 
are renewing for 1952. The fact that 
renewals were very slow until autumn, 
and that many people took out 1952 
memberships instead of 1951 member- 
ships, emphasizes this point. The other 
factor which accounts for the decrease 
in membership is the increased cost-of- 
living. It is fervently hoped that both 
of these factors will have changed to 
bring our membership back to its 1950 
figure. 


Various means of promotion were at- 
tempted during 1951. An overall total 
of 26,000 solicitation folders were mailed 
to prospective members in the United 
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States and abroad. Emphasis was placed 
on promotion of secondary schools, with 
a special folder to personnel in second- 
ary schools. The results of this large 
publicity campaign were disappointing. 
As a result, the Executive Secretary 
wishes this year to launch a promotion 
campaign with the slogan “One for 
One.” This should be our theme for 
the year. If each member of AETA 
takes upon himself the responsibility of 
securing for himself one new member 
for the organization, either by letter or 
by personal contact, and if each mem- 
ber in so doing indicates that he is 
sponsoring one new member, we will of 
course double our membership. Actu- 
ally, the slogan should be “One for 
Five” or “One for Ten.” It is each 
member’s responsibility to conduct a 
strong personal campaign for AETA, 
since the strength of the organization 
lies in the individual members who 
work for its growth as well as for its 
development. 


The Educational Theatre Journal 
continues to be a source of income as 
well as prestige; needless to say, it is 
also a source of comfort to the Execu- 
tive Secretary. The advertising revenue 
from this publication has helped con- 
siderably to put AETA on a less pre- 
carious financial basis than in the past. 
Here again the membership—by direct 
and indirect support of ETJ advertis- 
ing—can help to solve some of the Asso- 
ciation’s most pressing problems. The 
Journal has consistently maintained a 
high standard of content and style of 
presentation; and its influence has now 
begun to spread internationally. At the 
present writing, it is distributed in Ger- 
many, France, England, Japan, India, 
and Holland, as well as in many of the 
South American countries. 


Some problems still remain with re- 
spect to mailing, primarily because the 
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Journal can not be distributed to new 
members directly from the printer. On 
the other hand, several of the mechan- 
ical problems of addressographing and 
distributing, referred to in the 1950 
Report, have been solved during the 
past year. The Secretary again urges 
the membership to report promptly on 
changes of address. 


To repeat: there is no question that 
AETA has increased its influence and 
its prestige in the national theatre scene, 
but it must continue to grow internally. 
Such growth depends upon each indi- 
vidual in the organization. One for 
One! 

NORMAN PHILBRICK, Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 

In spite of the reduction in member- 
ship, the financial picture is somewhat 
brighter this year. We have put our 
books on a cash basis rather than an 
accrual basis, so that inventory is no 
longer considered a definite income, al- 
though it remains a potential profit. 
The inventory is still moving very slow- 
ly, however, and we can only hope that 
in time there will be a demand for old 
issues of the Journal and for the theatre 
research issue of Speech Monographs. 


The Treasurer was authorized to es- 
tablish a cash reserve of $500.00 this 
year, which is to remain untouched, and 
which will be increased year by year 
until there is a minimum of $5,000.00 
in the cash reserve. In 1951 the cash 
reserve was established as a result of the 
Treasurer's saying “No” more times 
than he said “Yes.” In any case, the 
Treasurer is pleased to report that 
AETA does have the reserve for 1951, 
and further, that AETA has an excess 
of receipts over disbursements amount- 
ing to $108.83. 

The following is a summary of the 
financial statement of the AETA fiscal 
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year ended November go, 1951. A full 
copy of the Financial Statement as 
audited by Webb and Webb, C.P.A.’s, 
may be obtained by any member from 
the Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Cash Receipts: 


Memberships 
Regular $ 5,061.03 
Special 560.90 
Sustaining 2,385.50 
Special Sustaining 147.00 
Library and Subscription 105.50 
Total Memberships $ 8,259.93 
Sale of Publications 729.12 
Advertising Sales—Net 2,000.00 
Convention Income—ig50 *320.88 
Sundry Receipts 85.79 
Total Receipts $11,395.72 
Cash Disbursements: 
Publications: 
Journal $ 4,750.00 
Other 1,512.10 
Postage 591-72 
Committee Expense 128.46 
Promotion 1,084.53 
Service to Members 474-75 
Office Expense 592.61 
Office Help 1,168.25 
Refunds 
Publications 7.85, 
Memberships 64.94 
Convention Expense 
1950 *153.83 
1951 * 135-64 
CTC Expense 81.33 
Dues 25.00 
Travel of Delegate 
Sundry Expenses 15.88 


Total Expenses $10,786.89 


To Increase Cash Reserve 500.00 
$11,286.89 

Excess of Receipts 
Over Disbursements 108.83 


*Budgeted “Convention Income” is net after 
expenses. Actual income and expenses are 
shown separately on this statement. 
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Cash Reconciliation: 


Balance—Dec. 1, '50 2,407.40 
Excess of Receipts 

Over Disbursement 
. and Reserve 608.83 


Balance—Nov. 30, '51 


NORMAN PHILBRICK, Treasurer 


AUDITING COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT 
Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 1951 

The Committee is pleased to report 
that the books of the Treasurer have 
been excellently kept and present a clear 
picture of the Association’s finances. 
The accuracy of this picture is attested 
to by the report of a Certified Public 
Accountant. The change from an ac- 
crual to a cash basis has made it easier 
to obtain a clear picture of the Asso- 
ciation’s financial position. 

The Treasurer is again to be com- 
mended on his careful and devoted 
stewardship. 

Tuomas E. Poac, Chairman 
BARNARD Hewitt 
WILLIAM P. HALSTEAD 


MINUTES OF THE 
BUSINESS MEETING 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 
December 28, 1951. 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Mitchell at 3:55 p.m. It was 
voted to dispense with the reading of 
the minutes of the 1950 Business Meet- 
ing, and to approve them as distributed 
to the membership in the Educational 
Theatre Journal of March, 1951. 

President Mitchell reported on the 
— activities of AETA during the year (see 
above). Administrative Vice-President 


Jack Morrison reported on the work of 
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the projects. As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appointments, Administra- 
tive Vice-President Morrison reported 
that the Advisory Council had approved 
the following members of the 1952 Com- 
mittee on Appointments: 


President, ex officio, 
William P. Halstead 
Vice-President, ex officio, 
Barnard Hewitt 
Administrative Vice-President, 
ex officio, Chairman, Jack Morrison 
Executive Secretary, ex officio, 
Norman Philbrick 
One Editor, H. Darkes Albright 
Two Past Presidents, Lee Mitchell, 
Monroe Lippman 
One Elected Member of the 
Executive Board, Frank Whiting 
One Advisory Council Member, 
Father G. V. Hartke 
One Non-Council Member, 
Marion Underwood 


Mr. Morrison thanked the project 
chairmen for the work which they had 
accomplished during the year and noted 
particularly the increased scope of the 
work being carried on in most areas of 
interest within the field. 


The report of the Executive Secre- 
tary was received and accepted (see 
above). The report of the Treasurer 
was received and accepted (see above). 
In the absence of all members of the 
Nominating Committee for 1952, the 
Executive Secretary presented the re- 
port of the Committee: 


“The 1952 Nominating Committee, 
consisting of Sara Spencer Campbell, 
Eldon Winkler, Delwin Dusenbury, and 
Roberta Seibert (Chairman), serving 
with Monroe Lippman and Norman 
Philbrick, met in New York City, N. Y., 
on December 29, 1950, to nominate ofh- 
cers for 1952. The following slate was 
selected: 
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For President: William P. Halstead, 

University of Michigan. 

For Vice-President: Barnard Hewitt, 

University of Illinois. 

For Advisory Council (1952-1954): 

Mary Eva Duthie, Cornell University; 
Roberta Seibert, Webster Groves (Mo.) 
High School; Dorothy Schwartz, Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, Birmingham, Ala.; Ed- 
ward Cole, Yale University. 

Each of the nominees has expressed 
a willingness to serve if elected. Each 
at the*present time plans to attend the 
1952 Convention in Cincinnati. 

ROBERTA SEIBERT, Chairman. 


Since AETA members had not exer- 
cised their right to add to the slate by 
petition after the publication of this 
report in the May Journal, there was 
no contest. The report was adopted 
unanimously. 

Managing Editor Mouzon Law re- 
ported on the financial situation of the 
Educational Theatre Journal. Mr. Law 
expressed his gratitude to those mem- 
bers of the organization who had re- 
sponded to advertising solicitation. He 
urged, however, that the Journal be 
considered more widely as an advertis- 
ing medium and that each member 
encourage his department or the organ- 
ization which he represents to buy ad- 
vertising in the Journal. Mr. Law noted 
that the actual amount of advertising 
from AETA sources is small and that it 
definitely does not represent the nation- 
al organization as it should. Mr. Law 
stated that although there was an en- 
couraging increase of advertising in the 
Journal, there were still many institu- 
tions and departments which advertised 
in scholarly publications other than the 
Educational Theatre Journal and that 
individual members should investigate 
such advertising in an effort to secure 
full representation in ETJ. Mr. Law 
also announced that once again the 
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Directory of Schools, Colleges, and Uni- 
versities will appear in the March, 1952 
issue of the Journal. 

The retiring Editor of the Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal, Barnard Hewitt, 
reported on the growth of the Journal 
staff from Editor and Associate Editor 
to a larger staff composed of an Editor, 
two Associate Editors, a News Editor, 
a Book Review Editor, a High School 
Editor, and a Technicians’ Editor. He 
noted the change of format which had 
occurred in ETJ at the time of the Oc- 
tober, 1951 issue, and stated that he 
had been advised on this matter by the 
University of Illinois Press. Mr. Hewitt 
announced that there were still some 
areas which had not been sufficiently 
covered in ETJ. He specifically men- 
tioned secondary schools and children’s 
theatre, and pointed out the need for 
several good articles on makeup under 
modern illumination. He also hoped 
that appropriate articles on radio and 
television would be submitted to the 
new Editor of ETJ. In closing, Mr. 
Hewitt expressed his appreciation for 
the support of the organization and the 
aid which the members had given him 
during his term of office. 


H. Darkes Albright, on behalf of a 
committee including William P. Hal- 
stead and Horace W. Robinson, pre- 
sented a resolution as follows: 


“Inasmuch as Barnard W. Hewitt has served 
with unique success as first editor of the Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal, and has accomplished 
this pioneering task with wisdom, patience, and 
tact, 

“Be it therefore resolved that the officers and 
members of the American Educational Theatre 
Association, publishers of the Journal, record 
their recognition and their appreciation of his 
distinguished service in their behalf. 


H. D. Chairman 
W. P. HALSTEAD 
H. W. ROBINSON 
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28 December 1951 for the President.” 


It was voted that the Resolution be 
approved and that it be entered into 
‘the minutes. Applause followed the 
presentation of the Resolution. 


Henry Schnitzler reported to the 
membership on the activities of the Brit- 
ish Society for Theatre Research. He 
recommended that the report be turned 
over to the Chairman of the Board of 
Research and Projects. The report con- 
tained a detailed record of the Society’s 
publications (actual and proposed), its 
‘ activities with collections and exhibi- 
tions, its work in conservation (of build- 
ings, etc.), and suggested AETA col- 
laboration with BSTR on projects of 
common interest. 


Frank Whiting, Chairman of the 
Committee on Time and Place, re- 
ported to the membership the results 
of the poll on time and place. The poll 
indicated that New York and Chicago 
were the two favorite choices for place, 
and that the preferable times of year 
for meeting were Christmas and _ late 
summer. Mr. Whiting reported on the 
schedule of conventions and meeting 
places, which had been discussed by the 
joint committees of AETA and SAA, 
as follows: 


1952 Cincinnati December Certain 

1953 New York December Certain 

1954 Chicago December Certain 

1955 Los Angeles December Probable 

1956 Chicago December Probable 

1957 New England Late Summer Probable 
or East Coast 


All of these meetings will be held with 
SAA. 

Father G. V. Hartke reported on the 
bills before Congress which are directly 
related to the interest of AETA. Father 
Hartke indicated that there is an in- 
creasing interest in the stimulation of 
arts among legislators, particularly the 
stimulation of theatrical activity. He 
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indicated that pertinent legislation on 
theatre is increasing and that, although 
the bills in 1951 did not go beyond 
committees, matters with which the bills 
were concerned will be brought up 
again when Congress reconvenes. He 
briefly summarized the bills as follows: 

1. A joint resolution to provide for 
the establishment of a National War 
Memorial Arts Commission. 

2. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to permit the public 
presentation of drama and music pro- 
ductions by state and land grant and 
other accredited non-profit colleges and 
universities, utilizing for such purpose 
auditoriums of the Federal Government 
and the District of Columbia. 

3. A bill to establish a National War 
Memorial Theatre and Opera Commis- 
sion, comprising members of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, and certain other 
persons, to provide for the construction 
and maintenance of a National War 
Memorial Theatre and Opera Auditor- 
ium and for other purposes. 


Father Hartke made a special plea to 
the membership, urging that each mem- 
ber write to his representative urging 
the support of bills concerning theatre. 
He indicated that it is only by the 
means of individual letters that congress- 
men are moved to action. 


The Executive Secretary certified the 
following members for the 1953 Nom- 
inating Committee, voted upon by the 
membership in the November ballot: 


George Savage, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Chairman; Paul 
Kozelka, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Edwin B. Pettet, Carleton 
College; E. J. West, University of Colo- 
rado; with Lee Mitchell, Northwestern 
University, ex officio, as retiring Presi- 
dent, and Norman Philbrick, Stanford 
University, ex officio, as Executive Sec- 
retary, without vote. 
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There being no further old or new 
business, the retiring President invited 
the new officers, President William P. 
Halstead and Vice-President Barnard 
Hewitt, to come to the platform. After 
prolonged applause for the new officers, 
President Mitchell turned over the gavel 
to President Halstead. 

President Halstead expressed appre- 
ciation of AETA for the work of the 
retiring President and asked that a vote 
of thanks be extended to Lee Mitchell. 
Applause greeted this suggestion. The 
new President’s further remarks have 
been included below. The meeting was 
adjourned at 4:45 p.m. 


NORMAN PHILBRICK, 
Executive Secretary 


INAUGURAL REMARKS 


I am grateful of the opportunity to 
serve as the President of AETA for this 
coming year. I hope I shall deserve your 
confidence. Under the splendid leader- 
ship of the former presidents—to men- 
tion only those since the War—Valen- 
tine Windt, Bob Kase, Darkes Albright, 
Hubert Heffner, Monroe Lippman, and 
Lee Mitchell—AETA has become a 
powerful organization in speaking for 
the educational theatre of the country. 


To a large extent, the pioneering 
work of an educational theatre associa- 
tion has been done. As of the moment, 
we need to produce material of use to 
the children’s theatre workers. We need 
to adapt our material at the secondary 
school level to recent educational trends. 
We need curricular studies at the col- 
lege level comparable to the work which 
has been done at the secondary school 
level. We need to help establish stand- 
ards for graduate work in theatre. We 
need to continue to produce such tools 
of graduate study as our bibliographies. 
We need a placement service as soon 
as we can afford it. We must continue 
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to be of as much service as possible to 
the new playwrights. We need to help 
the community theatres awaken to the 
implications of the adult education 
work which they are doing whether they 
know it or not. We need to develop 
curriculi which will train workers more 
specifically for community theatre work 
and for the children’s theatre. Work 
toward these goals has been inaugur- 
ated, though it may take several years 
for completion. 


But it seems to me that we are now 
ready to take on a larger task. Your 
officers have for the last three or more 
years offered AETA’s personnel and 
services to various national agencies 
whose goals include the strengthening 
of the total theatre picture in the United 
States. The officers have made specific 
suggestions of the ways in which AETA 
could help, with its vast group of volun- 
teer workers. But unfortunately these 
offers have been made largely to pro- 
fessional theatre people with a kind of 
insular thinking and therefore with an 
inability to visualize the ways in which 
AETA could help them. 

ANTA has honestly and sincerely at- 
tempted to put our volunteer efforts to 
work. But even ANTA, with the very 
best intentions in the world, has been 
unable to find ways to make extensive 
use of our manpower. The Council of 
the Living Theatre, an organization of 
professional theatre workers trying to 
stimulate theatre attendance, has been 
unable to conceive of ways in which we 
could help. 


Yet it seems to me that with over two 
thousand members vitally interested in 
the well-being of the whole theatre of 
the country, and with the quarter of a 
million to half a million students whom 
we have in our classes each year, we 
could in a very short time have far 
more effect upon the general attitudes 
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toward the theatre at large than any 
Council of the Living Theatre, no mat- 
ter how many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars they may be able to spend. 

We can all think of ways in which 
we can propagandize for the pleasure 
and importance of the living theatre. 
But because we recognize how little 
effect we will have individually, we do 
not go about it as systematically as we 
might. 

Also, I suppose, we are each so much 
concerned with our own personal the- 
atre, that if all goes well with it, we 
aren’t too much concerned with other 
types of theatre—including the profes- 
sional theatre. Yet consider the conse- 
quences to us (to mention only two very 
obvious ones): We have to discourage 
our students from considering profes- 
sional careers because of the widespread 
unemployment. And our supply of good 
new plays is diminishing year by year. 

So it seems to me that we would be 
helping ourselves if we helped any other 
type or form of theatre. Since no one 
seems ready to make adequate use of 
us, we will have to plan our own cam- 
paign. 

So one of the things which I-hope to 
be able to inaugurate this year is a series 
of committees which will codify and 
point out to us some of the ways in 
which we can lend a helping hand to 
the total American theatre. I hope that 
you will give this the same kind of sup- 
port that you have given the other 
AETA activities in the past. 

WILLIAM P. HALsTEAD, 
President-Elect 


NOTES, FROM THE MEETINGS 
OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The Advisory Council recommended 
constitutional amendments which _pro- 
vided for the position of “Executive Sec- 
retary and Treasurer,’ instead of the 
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combined position of “Secretary-Treas- 
urer’; and approved by-laws relating to 
the new administrative structure and to 
the functions of projects and project 
chairmen as reported in the December, 
1951 Educational Theatre Journal. The 
amendments and by-laws will be present- 
ed in detail to the membership in the 
October, 1952 Journal and will be voted 
upon at the 1952 Business Meeting. 

It was voted that the Executive Board, 
upon recommendation of the President, 
select those congressional bills which are 
pertinent to educational theatre activ- 
ity for inclusion in the ET J, with strong 
recommendation that every member of 
AETA write to his representative urg- 
ing action on these bills. 

Reports were received from the var- 
ious regional conferences indicating in- 
creased activity in educational and com- 
munity theatres in every section of the 
country. 

Roberta Seibert was elected to the 
Executive Board, 1952-1954. The 1952 
Executive Board consists of William P. 
Halstead, Barnard Hewitt, Jack Mor- 
rison, and Norman Philbrick, ex officio; 
and Frank Whiting and Roberta Sei- 
bert, elected members. 

The Nominating Committee of 1951 
presented the nomination of Jack Mor- 
rison for a second term as Administra- 
tive Vice-President. It was unanimously 
voted to approve the nomination. 

President Mitchell, upon recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments, presented the name of Mouzon 
Law to the Advisory Council for the 
office of Managing Editor of the Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal for a two-year 
term. The Advisory Council approved 
this nomination by unanimous vote. 

Two new organizations were admit- 
ted to representation on the Advisory 
Council. The Puppeteers of America 
were represented by William Ireland 
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Duncan, and the Society for Theatre 
Research, a British organization, was 
represented by Henry Schnitzler. Mr. 
Duncan indicated the pleasure of the 
Puppeteers of America in being asked 
to seat a representative on the Advisory 
Council of AETA, and stated that his 
organization is encouraging its members 
to join AETA. The steady growth of 
the Puppeteers of America was indi- 
cated by the fact that the organization 
now has 750 members, that it sponsors 
an annual four-day puppetry festival 
as well as an eight-day puppetry insti- 
tute, and that it publishes the Puppetry 
Journal six times a year. The report of 
the Society for Theatre Research was 
made by Henry Schnitzler at the Busi- 
ness Meeting (see above). 

It was voted to increase the special 
membership fee to $5.50 beginning Sep- 
tember, 1952, in line with the increase 
in regular memberships. 

The new Chairman of the Editorial 
Board for 1952 is David Thompson, and 
the other regular member of the Board 
is Ronald Mitchell; the President and 
the Editor of the Journal are ex officio 
members. The new staff of the Journal, 
which begins its three-year term with 
the March, 1952 issue of ETJ is as fol- 
lows: 

Editor: H. Darkes Albright; Associ- 
ate Editors: Hugh Gillis and Francis 
Hodge; News Editor: Elaine McDavitt; 
Book Review Editor: George McCal- 
mon; High School Editor: Evelyn Ko- 
nigsberg; Technicians’ Editor: Wendell 
Cole. 

The following slate of appointments 
for the Children’s Theatre Conference 
was approved by the Advisory Council: 

Conference Chairman: Kenneth Gra- 
ham; Conference Vice-Chairman: Sara 
Spencer; Convention Chairman, 1952: 
Dorothy Schwartz; Assistant Convention 
Chairman: Eleanor Chase; CTC Board 
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Members: Ella Heimbrodt, Monte Mea- 
cham, and Albert Mitchell; Bibliog- 
raphy Committee Chairman: George 
Lewis; Curriculum Committee Chair- 
man: Mouzon Law; Play Standards 
Committee Chairmen: Nora MacAlvay 
and Margaret Edmunds; Placement 
Chairman: Isabel Burger; Newsheet 
Editor: Campton Bell. 

Ronald C. Kern summarized a_pro- 
posal that AETA sponsor the annual 
publication of a yearbook to contain 
pictures of the technical aspects of the- 
atre to be used both as a teaching me- 
dium to help raise the standards of col- 
lege productions, and as a_ pictorial 
documented history of college theatre 
dramatic productions. Mr. Kern em- 
phasized the desirability of such an 
annual and asked for the support of 
AETA in this venture. The Advisory 
Council indicated that there was little 
possibility of financial support for the 
project, but felt that it was worthy of 
further consideration. It was voted that 
the idea of a pictorial annual be re- 
ferred to the Editorial Board for con- 
sideration and that the Editorial Board 
should decide which form such a project 
might take. Mr. Kern requested that if 
such a project is undertaken, he be 
appointed supervisor of the work. 

A new project which was approved 
by the Advisory Council was a Place- 
ment Referral Service to be operated 
under the chairmanship of Betty Mc-. 
Gee Vetter. Further information ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of the 
Journal. 

The Advisory Council approved the 
following Project Chairmen: 
Audio-Visual Aids: Desmond Wedberg, 

Torrance High School, ‘Torrance, 

California. 

Bibliography: William Melnitz, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and Clifford Hamar, Eastern 
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New Mexico Portales, 


New Mexico. 


University, 


Children’s Theatre Conference: Ken- 


_neth Graham, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, with 
Sara Spencer, Anchorage, Kentucky, 
as Vice-Chairman. 

College Curriculum: Walther Volbach, 


Texas Christian College, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


Conferences: Josef Elfenbein, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New 
York. 


Contests and Festivals: Bruce Roach, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Graduate: Frank McMullen, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Guidance and Counselling: J. Edwin 
Culbertson, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


History of Dramatic Production in 
American Colleges and Universities: 
Kai Jurgenson, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina. 


International Liaison and ITI: Henry 
Schnitzler, University of California at 
Los Angeles, California, with Father 
G. V. Hartke, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., as Vice- 
Chairman. 


Junior and City College: E. W. Young- 
ken, Centenary Junior College, Hac- 
kettstown, New Jersey. 

Library: Paul Myers, New York Public 
Library, New York, New York. 

Manuscript Play Project: George Sav- 
age, University of California at Los 
Angeles, California. 
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Motion Pictures: John Mahon, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, 
California. 


Production Lists: Theodore Hatlen, 
Santa Barbara College, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


Radio: to be appointed. 

Secondary Schools: Roberta D. Sheets, 
Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Stage Movement and Dance: Jean 
Grenzeback, 155-14 S. Swall Drive, 
Los Angeles 8, California. 

Summer Theatre: Eldon Winkler, Well- 
esley College, Wellesley, Massachu- 
etts. 

Teacher Training: Robert Bennett, 507 
Fifteenth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 

Technical Developments: Joel Rubin, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. 

(Custodian of Technical File and Loan 
System:) James Miller, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Television: Keith Engar, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Theatre and Adult Education: Mary 
Eva Duthie, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Theatre Architecture: T. O. Andrus, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Touring: Leighton Ballew, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Veterans Administration Advisory Pro- 
ject: Father G. V. Hartke, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

NORMAN PHILBRICK, 
Executive Secretary 
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ETJ, 1952-54 

With this issue, a new editor and a 
new editorial staff take over their por- 
tion of responsibility for the Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal, and look for- 
ward to Volumes IV, V, and VI. Three 
rather short years ago, the pioneering 
task of preparing copy for the October 
and December issues of the first volume 
—and of embarking on a_ promising 
though as yet uncertain journey, budget- 
wise—seemed difficult indeed. Things 
are perhaps simpler now, and the pros- 
pects somewhat clearer. Yet the new 
staff will need the blessings, the good 
wishes, and of course the day-to-day 
practical support of the entire Associa- 
tion membership. Editor Hewitt and 
his staff have set a high standard in 
scholarship as ‘well as in style and good 
taste, and they have skillfully shaped 
the young Journal to meet the needs 
of its readers. To maintain this level of 
achievement will offer difficulties of an- 
other kind. 

The staff has recently claimed an ad- 
ditional associate editor, and will add 
other special editors as the need for 
them seems to develop. In these mat- 
ters, as in all others affecting the pro- 
fessional excellence and the practical 
usefulness of the Journal, the editors 
seek the counsel of their constituency. 
Advice or judgment regarding manu- 
scripts of quality (or regarding writers 
who can and will deliver such relative- 
ly rare products to the editors) will be 
genuinely welcomed, as will honest criti- 
cism or sound recommendations of 
policy. 

As before, reports of Association- 
sponsored projects or investigations will 


form a substantial portion of the Jour- 
nal’s published material; and, as before, 
such reports will be cleared through the 
Editorial Board (1952 Chairman: David 
W. Thompson, University of Minnesota) 
before reaching the ETJ staff. Timely 
information of special interest to the 
membership should be forwarded di- 
rectly to News Editor Elaine McDavitt, 
at the Iowa State Teachers College, and 
communications concerning “Books in 
Review” should be addressed to George 
McCalmon, at the State University of 
Florida (Tallahassee). All other mate- 
rials may be sent directly to the under- 
signed, at Cornell University, though 
any member of the staff will be pleased 
to receive potentially publishable manu- 
scripts. 

During 1951, the Journal staff adopt- 
ed for its use the unified style sheet 
sponsored by the Modern Language 
Association and now adopted, in whole 
or in large part, by seventy-eight jour- 
nals of the learned societies, and by a 
majority of the university presses. Writ- 
ers intending to submit manuscripts to 
ETJ will save time, trouble, and ex- 
pense by following the pertinent in- 
structions in the MLA booklet. The 
MLA Style Sheet was originally publish- 
ed in PMLA in April, 1951 (Vol. LXVI, 
No. 3); reprints are available from the 
Treasurer of MLA (100 Washington 
Square East, New York 3, N. Y.) at ten 
cents each. Manuscripts submitted to 
ET] should be accompanied by brief 
biographical notations regarding the 
author. 


H. D. ALBRIGHT, 
for the Editorial Staff 
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George McCalmon, Editor 


MODERN ENGLISH DRAMA: A 
SURVEY OF THE THEATRE 
FROM goo. By Ernest Reynolds. 
With a Foreword by Allardyce Nicoll. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1951; pp. 240. $3.50. 

This brief survey first came out in 
England in 1949. By reviewing new de- 
velopments in theatre buildings, scenery, 
lighting, ballet, musical comedy, and 
the amateur and art theatre movements, 
it puts modern British drama in a new 
perspective.. Plays are classified in four 
groups, according to the prominence of 
words, idea, character, or narrative. The 
new poetic drama of Eliot is contrasted 
with the pseudo-Elizabethan poetic dra- 
ma of Stephen Phillips and related to 
the poetic impulse of Yeats and Synge 
and Bottomley. The drama of ideas 
gets a small chapter, as the stage is not 
the place for preaching. After declaring 
that Shaw is no poet, the author admits 
in St. Joan “something akin to poetry.” 
His freshest idea is to relate Shaw to 
opera—Wagner, Italian opera, and Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. Under narrative dra- 
ma he treats both historical plays and 
the crook melodramas that England has 
taken so seriously. 

Too cursory to say much to the ser- 
ious student, the book can give the be- 
ginner or the clubwoman a pleasant sur- 
vey of British drama in relation to some 
of the modern changes in theatre pro- 
duction. There are sixteen good pic- 
tures, and several appendices on theatres 
and provincial tours. 


Georce R. KERNODLE, 
University of Tulsa 


THE IMAGERY OF SOPHOCLES’ 
ANTIGONE: A STUDY OF POET- 
IC LANGUAGE AND STRUC- 
TURE. By Robert F. Goheen. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1951; 
pp. 171. $3.00. 

This is a subtle and ingenious study. 
The author proposes an approach to 
Sophocles’ Antigone by way of consider- 
ation of its dominant patterns of im- 
agery. One might perhaps apprehend 
a certain eccentricity in this procedure, 
as though an observer of a cathedral 
were to neglect the noble proportions 
of the building in order to concentrate 
his attention on the gargoyles. Will he 
not come up, we ask, with some chimeri- 
cal “key” to the drama we thought we 
knew, and offer it to us with lunatic 
persuasiveness and an altogether inex- 
haustible array of “evidence”? But for- 
tunately these misgivings are groundless; 
we quickly find that we are in safe 
hands. Mr. Goheen proceeds with a con- 
stant awareness that the Antigone IS a 
drama, and that his patterns of imagery 
have significance, if at all, only when 
they can be shown to reenforce dramatic 
meanings. 

It ought not to surprise us that they 
can. Offhand, one might suppose that 
a metaphor would be struck off like a 
spark in the quick work of poetic com- 
position, and might never suspect that 
the sparks would form themselves into 
patterns in the air—patterns, further- 
more, which exhibit not merely their 
own independent organization, but an 
illumination of the theme which sent 
the sparks flying. The fact, though, 
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seems to be that there are characteristic 
metaphorical forms through which a dra- 
matic poet feels his subject: thus in 
Macbeth the idea of usurped royalty is 
seen by Shakespeare in the guise of 
splendid but ill-fitting ciothes, and this 
figure occurs again and again in mul- 
tiple variations, giving richness and par- 
ticularity to the general idea which it 
bodies forth. Nor ought we to under- 
rate the importance of these patterns of 
imagery; they probably control our re- 
sponse to a poetic drama far more than 
we are aware. They do their work upon 
us, whether we are fully conscious of 
them or not. 

Mr. Goheen discovers six dominant 
image-patterns: images of money and 
merchandise, of military tactics and dis- 
cipline, of the control of animals, of 
marriage as connected with death, of 
disease and cure, and of the sea and 
sailing. At least four of these are so 
obtrusive and persistent that Mr. Go- 
heen’s selection of them can give no sur- 
prise to any reasonably attentive read- 
er of the play. This fact is reassuring; 
the reader’s common sense is not af- 
fronted, while at the same time Mr. 
Goheen is able to supply an abundance 
of incidental illustration for each motif, 
bringing to light metaphorical usages 
where sometimes a casual reader would 
never have suspected them to lurk, and 
thus enlivening one’s sense of the tex- 
ture of the play. But more impressive 
still is his success in relating these im- 
age-patterns to the dramatic meanings 
unfolded by the play. The Antigone 
is, among other things, a spectacle of 
the breaking in of a mysterious divine 
order upon the human order by which 
fallible men attempt to assert control 
over their world. We should expect, 
therefore, to find among the prominent 
image-patterns examples of imagery of 
control, whether the figured control is 
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successful or frustrated. Now three of 
Mr. Goheen’s six patterns fall under this 
classification: King Creon endeavors to 
impose his civil government as though 
it were military discipline, to guide the 
city as though it were a ship, and to 
break opposition as he would domestic 
animals. 

All three of these patterns are brought 
into prominence by him, and all three 
recoil upon his head. The image of the 
breaking of animals is especially richly 
illustrated. Creon’s use of it is odious, 
and typifies his arrogance and blindness: 
again and again he proposes to curb his 
fellow men as though they were beasts. 
“I have seen spirited horses broken by 
just a small bridle,” he says sententious- 
ly. But other occurrences, especially in 
the choral odes, give the image a differ- 
ent meaning: the gods break and subdue 
men. In the first chorus a divine power 
is pictured as having put to flight the 
city’s enemies, “driving them in head- 
long flight with galling curb.” In the 
chorus on the power of love, there is a 
metaphor of a careening charioteer— 
“[the power of Love] makes swerve up- 
on ruin the just man’s consenting heart.” 
In the end of the play Creon is ruined, 
and amid the wreckage one of his la- 
mentations goes as follows (I give Mr. 
Goheen’s rendering, though I feel some 
doubts about it): “Now surely some god 
struck down on my head, constraining 
me with great weight. He drove me into 
wild ways, overturning my joy so that 
it is trampled down.” The image itself 
is strange and wild, and involves some 
difficulties of interpretation; but as Mr. 
Goheen rightly says, its appeal to the 
imagination is all the stronger because 
of the very indefiniteness of the picture. 
“Feelings of force and emotional an- 
guish are strongly realized and rapidly 
conveyed at the expense of simple visual 
or grammatical clarity.” The emotional 
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anguish is an anguish of recognition; 
his own scheme of control has failed, 
and he himself has been made to swerve 
upon ruin. 

This example will suggest the quality 
of Mr. Goheen’s interpretation. It fails, 
of course, to do him justice, since much 
of the persuasiveness of his argument 
depends on the fulness and variety with 
which this and other patterns are rep- 
resented. Occasionally he runs to excess: 
he has a tendency to accumulate piles of 

.images which connect only peripherally 
with his dominant patterns, and which 
can hardly be felt to operate imagina- 
tively as contributing to the meanings 
which the patterns express; and he ac- 
cords, I believe, too much weight to the 
mere clichés of Greek tragic diction. He 
shows, for instance, that the word 
“steicho” was used in prose of military 
units marching, and claims this military 
connotation as vivid for a passage in the 
Antigone. But this word is very freely 
used in Greek tragedy with no more 
meaning than “proceed”; and when we 
find it applied to the toddle of Medea’s 
children, for instance, we may excusably 
feel some doubts. But these are no more 
than occasional extravagances; in gen- 
eral his interpretation is sensitive, and 
his touch is sure. 

Joun A. Moore, 

Amherst College 


CHRISTOPHER FRY: AN APPRECI- 
ATION. By Derek Stanford. Lon- 
don and New York: Peter Nevill, Ltd., 
1951; pp. 222. 12/6. 

Many will question the necessity or 
the value of a thorough evaluation of 
Christopher Fry and his published plays 
at this early date in his career. This 
question, however, has more validity in 
this country than in England, where 
Fry’s successes at the box-office have bor- 
dered on the phenomenal. The casual! 
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visitor to London during the winter of 
1950 could not help but notice the ex- 
traordinary excitement and critical in- 
terest Fry was creating at that time. For 
a short period, no less than three Fry 
plays were playing to full houses in the 
West End, and were being acted by some 
of England’s more notable actors, such 
as John Gielgud, Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Margaret Rutherford, Pamela Brown, 
Richard Burton, Paul Scofield, et al. 
When The Lady’s not for Burning closed 
early in the spring of 1950 (not for box- 
office reasons, but because of Mr. Giel- 
gud’s prior commitments to the Strat- 
ford Memorial Theatre), a fine produc- 
tion of The Boy with a Cart quickly 
opened at the Lyric Hammersmith to 
maintain the total of three Fry plays 
in the West End for several more weeks. 


With this unusual box-office success in 
mind, the American reader can under- 
stand why a first critical book about Fry 
is justifiable in England, though no such 
extravagant success has marked Fry’s 
Broadway experiences. 

Fry has made something of a contribu- 
tion to mid-century theatre; and, since 
many of us hope for an even greater and 
more profound contribution in the fu- 
ture, any reasonable attempt to find val- 
ues in his work is welcome. Certainly, 
savage critical judgments of promising 
new playwrights are not highly produc- 
tive, whereas reasonable encouragement 
through greater understanding can be 
beneficial to both playwright and audi- 
ence. 

Stanford purports to write about “two 
different planes of appreciation”: Fry’s 
entertainment values to the casual play- 
goer, and the deeper intellectual values 
in his plays that may escape either the 
playgoer or the cursory reader. The 
book is divided into eleven chapters and 
a conclusion. It contains a great variety 
of material, including a portrait of Fry, 
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a discussion of each of his published 
plays (except A Sleep of Prisoners), a 
consideration of Fry’s language and 
comic spirit, a refutation of previous ad- 
verse criticism, and a comparison with 
other modern “poetic” dramatists such 
as Eliot, Auden, Anderson, and Musset. 

The most interesting theme in Stan- 
ford’s book is his insistence that Fry is 
more than a “word-smith”—more than a 
verbal pyrotechnician. Stanford sees Fry 
as ultimately a serious writer who is con- 
cerned with dramatic, poetic expressions 
of universal moral issues. He writes: 
“Now all Fry’s plays, beneath their floral 
trellis, exhibit a dialectic of forces, about 
whose conflict they are built.” These 
forces are seen to be such things as man’s 
search for God, the power of love over 
death, and the paradox of good and evil. 

Stanford, therefore, concludes that Fry 
is a metaphysical-religious dramatist; but 
he denies that Fry’s religious philosophy 
is either orthodox or closely related to 
the everyday connotations of the word 
“religious.” He further maintains that 
there are many significant parallels be- 
tween the metaphysics of Herbert Read 
and Kierkegaard, and the ideas of Fry. 
Whether or not one is able to agree with 
Stanford’s insistence on Fry’s metaphysi- 
cal profoundness, the claim that there 
is more to Fry than sparkling metaphors 
will be welcomed by many of his ad- 
mirers. 

A second though less developed theme 
is Stanford’s appreciation of the fresh, 
honest vigor of Fry’s verse and language. 
For Stanford, Fry has re-introduced dra- 
matic verse to the stage. In breaking 
with realism, he has been neither self- 
conscious nor ashamed of the vitality 
and dash of his verse. Furthermore, 
Stanford feels that Fry, in writing the- 
atrical verse, is unlike Eliot, Auden, and 
Phillips, because he is neither a “reviv- 
alist” nor an “experimentalist.” 
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This theme could have been one of 
the most interesting and productive in 
the book; however, as with almost every 
other theme or subject in the book, 
Stanford has tried to cover too much. 
The result is that the book is very thin 
in many spots. This is the most serious 
charge that can be made against the 
author. In attempting to cover too many 
fields of inquiry, his total effort is de- 
ficient in real depth of appreciation or 
criticism. For example, a closer and 
more acute consideration of the plays 
themselves would have been more pro- 
ductive than, say, his lengthy compari- 
sons of Fry with many other playwrights. 

A second and less serious criticism is 
that the book is so persistently laudatory 
in its attitude that it becomes a eulogy 
rather than a real appreciation. Appre- 
ciation would seem to grow best out of 
careful evaluation and criticism. Yet 
only two pages are devoted to any ad- 
verse criticism of Fry. In these two pages 
Stanford points out very hastily that Fry 
has tendencies toward sentimentality and 
prolixity. 

I feel that Stanford dodges, for ex- 
ample, two charges leveled against Fry’s 
verse. On one hand he insists that ob- 
scurity is “a charge no critic can level.” 
And on the other, he intimates that it 
is the audience who is to blame, not 
Fry, when the brilliance of the verse per- 
mits the deeper content of ideas to slide 
easily and unmeaningfully through the 
consciousness of the audience. 

The diversity of the chapters in this 
book will make it of interest to all of 
Fry’s admirers. Its enthusiasm for his 
accomplishments is compelling, and its 
portrait of the poet is personal and in- 
cisive. Certainly many of us can forgive 
Stanford’s stuffiness about the philoso- 
phy of the plays after so many have dis- 
missed Fry as trivial and “pawky.” 

GREG FALLs, 
Wesleyan University 
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INVITATION TO THE THEATRE. 
By Frank Hurburt O’Hara and Mar- 
gueritte Harmon Bro. New York: 
‘Harper & Brothers, 1951; pp. xi+211. 
$3.00. 

This is an enlarged and revised edi- 
tion of the book originally published in 
1938 under the title A Handbook of 
Drama. 

In the introduction the authors state 
their purpose as one of sharpening the 
playgoer’s critical faculties with the idea 
of “adding to his enjoyment of fine play 
construction, adept production, and 
good acting.” The book is divided into 
four parts. The first is a discussion of 
the forms of the drama which covers 
seventy-three pages and discusses in de- 
tail tragedy, comedy, farce, and melo- 
drama. The last chapter of this section 
defines everything from a burlesque to 
vaudeville in alphabetical order, includ- 
ing such diverse classifications as litur- 
gical drama and opera. 

Part Two is concerned in seventy- 
three pages with the elements of a play 
and how they are put together to achieve 
the final effect. This part of the book 
is of value not only to the play critic 
but to the student playwright. The 
chapter on character could be of help to 
the student actor also. This reviewer 
would have preferred the use of one play 
throughout the section so that the stu- 
dent of theatre could read the play dis- 
cussed and compare it with the author's 
statements for better understanding; 
however, the authors, in using The Cir- 
cle and The Silver Cord as examples of 
character and situation, have digested 
them so well that it is possible to under- 
stand their analysis without reading the 
plays. There are twenty-three pages at 
the end of this section devoted to terms 
ranging from “act” to “the well-made 
play,” and from “deus ex machina” to 
“soliloquy.” 
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Part Three, consisting of thirty-nine 
pages, is a brief history of the theatre 
encompassing everything from the Greek 
and Roman theatres of antiquity to the 
liturgical and secular drama of Italy, 
France, Germany, Spain, England, and 
America, from their beginnings to the 
present date. In this section the accent 
is again placed on dramatic literature 
rather than on production. 

Part Four, only eight pages long, is 
simply a repetition of definitions given 
elsewhere in the book, and seems unnec- 
essary in view of the alphabetical list- 
ings inside the chapters and the three 
indices of titles, names, and subjects at 
the close of the book. 


To return to the statement of the 
author’s purpose, one must agree that 
his critical faculties of play construction 
have been sharpened, but this reviewer 
feels that one is not going to be more 
acutely aware of “adept production and 
good acting” through the reading of this 
book. The authors also state in their 
introduction that the book has been 
written in such fashion that the reader 
may begin at any chapter. This is cer- 
tainly true, for there is sufficient re-state- 
ment of ideas to make this possible. It 
is true also that the authors do not as- 
sume any prior knowledge of theatre on 
the part of the reader, as evidenced by 
their painstaking definition of every 
term; however, they do in many in- 
stances assume that one is well-grounded 
in dramatic literature, so that a casual 
reference to a play will suffice to iden- 
tify the play and thereby clarify their 
point. 

This book might be used in connec- 
tion with a course in dramatic literature, 
particularly modern dramatic literature, 
or in a course in playwriting, but its 
value to the student of dramatic produc- 
tion is questionable. The subject matter 
has been covered, less comprehensively 
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of course, in many other books on the- 
atre. This new edition does not strike 
any startling note; and to quote the 
authors, “One could easily spend too 
much time to too little profit consider- 
ing the classifications and varieties of 
dramatic forms.” The book jacket tells 
the reader that ‘“‘As a guide to the drama 
it is not only authoritative and compre- 
hensive, but clothes each aspect of the 
theatre with compelling human inter- 
est.” The present reviewer agrees with 
the first of these claims, but considers 
the second one extravagant. 
ROBERTA SEIBERT, 
Webster Groves High School 


COSTUME OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. Edited by James Laver. 
Vol. III, monographs 1 and 3. Lon- 
don: George C. Harrap and Company, 
Ltd., 1951. Illustrated. 10/6 Net each. 


James Laver, author of numerous 
books on the history of costume and at 
present Keeper of Prints and Drawings 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, has 
undertaken a monumental task in as- 
suming the editorship of a publishing 
enterprise which when complete will 
provide a history of the costume of the 
western world in thirty-six monographs. 
Each monograph will be authored by 
an American or European scholar spe- 
cializing in the periods which have been 
his particular life study. Each mono- 
graph is to be illustrated entirely from 
contemporary sources with eight plates 
in color and from fifty to seventy mono- 
chromes. The text of each monograph 
is to be limited and will seek to draw 
a picture of the age and the influences 
that shaped that age, rather than enter- 
ing into a great deal of descriptive de- 
tail. Each plate is to be provided with 
complete factual material regarding 
sources of the material used. 

The series when finished will be one 
of the most complete sources for cos- 
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tume reference ever gathered together. 
The series is sub-divided as follows: 


I. THe ANCIENT WorLD 

1. Ancient Egypt; 2. Sumerian and 
Babylonian; 3. Cretan; 4. Ancient 
Greek; 5. Ancient Roman; 6. Byzantine. 


II. THe Dark AGES TO THE 
RENAISSANCE 
1. The Dark Ages; 2. The Early Mid- 
dle Ages; 3. Medieval England; 4. French 
and Burgundian; 5. The Italian Renais- 
sance; 6. The German Renaissance. 


Vor. III.THe Tupors to Louis XIII 

1. The Early Tudor (here reviewed); 
2. The Last Valois; 3. The Elizabethan 
and Jacobean (here reviewed); 4. Domi- 
nance of Spain; 5. The Great Age of 
Holland; 6. Early Bourbon. 


IV. Louris XIV To THE END OF 
EMPIRE 
1. Louis Quatorze; 2. The Age of 
Marlborough; 3. The Rococo Period; 
4. The Age of Marie Antoinette; 5. 
French Revolution and Empire; 6. 
French Consulate and Empire. 


Voi. V. WATERLOO TO MopERN TIMES 

1. Restoration and Romanticism; 2. 
The Age of Crinoline; 3. Late Nine- 
teenth Century; 4. Twentieth Century 
(1900-1914); 5. Twentieth Century (1914- 
1930); 6. Twentieth Century (1930-1952). 


Vou. VI. REGIONAL AND SPECIALIZED 
CosTUME 

1. French Peasant Costume; 2. Central 
European Peasant Costume; 3. Eastern 
European Peasant Costume; 4. Italian 
and Iberian Peasant Costume; 5. Scan- 
dinavian Peasant Costume; 6. Servants 
and Functionaries. 

The first monograph published, which 
deals with the early Tudor period (1485- 
1558), has been written by the editor. 
In only eight pages, with well-chosen 
quotations from the period and a mini- 
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mum of footnoted material, Mr. Laver 
has given a very lively and readable pic- 
_ ture of the life and times of the early 

Tudor monarchs. His material is brief, 
well organized, and to the point, giving 
broad outlines rather than minute 
details. He follows this introduction to 
the period with nine pages containing 
all of the pertinent information about 
the fifty-one plates that fill the remain- 
der of the monograph. Each plate is 
listed as to approximate date, name of 
artist (if there is one), where the orig- 
inal of the plate resides, and a clear de- 
scription of the garments and accessories 
depicted in each plate. The plates in- 
clude brass rubbings from memorials; 
paintings by Durer, Holbein, Baldung, 
Palma Vecchio, Lucas Heere, and others; 
and several miniatures. 


The second monograph now pub- 
lished in the series is devoted to the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean period (1558- 
1625), and is written by Graham Rey- 
nolds, an authority on English art of 
the late Tudor and early Stuart period 
and at present Deputy Keeper in the De- 
partment of Paintings at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. He devotes nine 
well-written pages to a survey of the 
period, which delineates the principal 
garments worn, the changes in dress 
that occurred from 1558-1625, and the 
influences that brought about these 
changes. The plates are again well doc- 
umented and described and include a 
wide variety of sources and clothing 
styles. Painting by Hans Eworth, An- 
tonio Moro, Joris Hoefnagel, Marcus 
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Gheerhaerts, Daniel Mytens, and Paul 
Van Somer, and many other portraits 
by unknown artists; miniatures by Nich- 
olas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver; and sev- 
eral drawings from the period are in- 
cluded among the plates in this mono- 
graph. 

Mr. Laver is undertaking an admir- 
able project in editing this monumen- 
tal series; and the first two monographs 
do suggest that the plates chosen are to 
be representative of all the major cos- 
tume trends in a given period, that the 
documentation and description of plates 
are to be quite complete, and that the 
written introductions are to give a brief 
but clear picture of the period. If there 
is fault to be found, it is in the lack of 
further textual treatment about the pe- 
riod. Eight or nine pages can give only 
a survey of any period, and the serious 
student would of course have to consult 
the brief but well-selected bibliography 
in the back of each monograph for fur- 
ther and more detailed reading matter. 
Yet this is a small disadvantage, espe- 
cially when the reader realizes that for 
the first time a costume work is to in- 
clude substantial coverage of such wide- 
ly neglected areas as Burgundian cos- 
tume in the medieval period, Germany 
during the Renaissance, Spain during 
the age of Philip II, Holland during the 
early seventeenth century, and material 
on servants and functionaries. The stu- 
dent of costume should be genuinely 
grateful for the series. 

Douctas A. RUSSELL, 
Florida State University 
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NEWS 


Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION 
or AETA chose “Education and the 
Theatre Arts Experience” for the theme 
of the section conference which was 
held at Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles, on October 12 and 13. Joseph 
Rice was the local chairman and De- 
Lisle Crawford, program chairman. Hu- 
bert Heffner was the dinner speaker on 
October 12. The program included a 
panel forum on “What is the Place of 
the Theatre Arts Experience in Educa- 
tion?” with Frank Hanley, Notre Dame, 
as moderator. Dr. May Seagoe, U.C.L.A., 
discussed ‘““The Arts and the Adoles- 
cent”; Elinore Vactor, L.A. Valley Jr. 
College, “Status of Theatre Arts in the 


Schools’; and Bertha Standfast, Vice 
Principal, Hollywood High School, 
“School Administrators Evaluate The- 


atre Arts.” Following the forum, Jack 
Morrison, U.C.L.A., led a discussion of 
“Socio-Drama: Theatre Arts in the 
Schools.” 


THe DELAWARE DRAMATIC 
CONFERENCE was held on November 2 
at the University of Delaware. The pro- 
gram included a central staging demon- 
stration, a demonstration of the Izenour 
switchboard, and films on productions 
made by the Goodman Theatre. Dr. 
Dina Rees Evans was the conference 
speaker. Guests were invited to attend 
the university performance of Life With 
Father. 


THE DRAMATICS SECTION OF THE 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF MIssouRI met 
on November g in St. Louis. Roberta 
Seibert, chairman, presided at a panel 
discussion of problems of lighting, play 
selection, and minimum budgets. Par- 
ticipants were Blanford Jennings, Wil- 
lard Bellman, Wanda Bowers, and Irma 
Schira Tucker. 


THE BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVER- 
sity COMMUNITY DRAMA SERVICE spon- 
sored the fourth annual High School 
Drama Clinic on October 27. Over one 
hundred high-school students and dra- 
ma teachers attended. The principal 
speaker for the conference was Betty 
Jo Travis of the drama division of Row, 
Peterson and Co. A_ performance of 
Thunder Rock was also featured. Eu- 
gene C. Reynolds, director of the Com- 
munity Drama Service, is available for 
consultation with directors and teachers 
in northwestern Ohio. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY sponsored a 
drama clinic for high schools in north- 
eastern Ohio on January 26. The drama 
clinic, under the direction of G. Harry 
Wright, offered a program which in- 
cluded demonstrations in make-up, play- 
casting, arena production, and a com- 
plete three-act play. Guest speakers were 
Frederick Buerki, University of Wis- 
consin, who discussed “How to Produce 
Plays in High School without Money,” 
and R. C. Hunter, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, who spoke on “Producing 
Classics in High School.” 


THE VIRGINIA SPEECH AND DRAMA 
AssociaTIon held its fall meeting in 
Richmond on November 2. Robert Por- 
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terfield of the Barter Theatre was the 
featured speaker. New officers include 
Mrs. Zelda Horner Koch, president; 
L. Leroy Cowperthwaite, vice-president; 
and Frances Cox, treasurer. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

GEORGE FREEDLEY, Curator of the The- 
atre Collection of The New York Pub- 
lic Library, has been appointed Director 
of the National Theatre Service of the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
-emy. Mr. Freedley, several times a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Theatre Conference and the 
American Educational Theatre Asswcia- 
tion and President of the Theatre 
Library Association, will coordinate and 
intensify ANTA’s service program for 
the nation’s community, educational, 
and _ professional theatre. 

Mr. Freedley’s appointment has been 
effected through cooperation of the New 
York Public Library, and his assump- 
tion of this new post will coordinate 
the Library’s research facilities, which 
he will continue to supervise, with those 
of ANTA. 

In accepting the appointment, Mr. 
Freedley outlined the continuing and 
expanding services which his depart- 
ment will provide, without cost, to the- 
atres of all types throughout the United 
States. He said: 

“I am especially happy to accept this 
post at the present time because of the 
recent democratic plan of reorganiza- 
tion adopted at ANTA’s annual meet- 
ing. The new plan will go into effect 
when ANTA increases its national mem- 
bership to 2,500. Individuals as well as 
organized groups will be encouraged to 
join by the services ANTA now offers 
and will expand in the future, and by 
the lower membership fee. ANTA is 
primarily working for the professional, 
educational, and community theatres all 
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over the country. Worthwhile new 
scripts received will be circulated to 
them. Guest stars and speakers will be 
provided to stimulate local activity. 
While ANTA is not an employment 
agency, upon request it locates design- 
ers, technicians, actors, and directors 
for its group members. Its information 
service by mail will be coordinated with 
that of the Library to avoid duplication 
and to speed both services.” 


ELIZABETH BirpsALL Burpick has been 
appointed Assistant Director of the 
ANTA Theatre Service. Her activities 
for the past year at ANTA included 
that of Administrative Assistant of the 
National Theatre Assembly and _assis- 
tant to Rosamond Gilder in ANTA’s 
functions as the American Center of the 
International Theatre Institute. 


Invitations to join in the celebration 
of INTERNATIONAL THEATRE MONTH in 
March were sent to theatre directors 
in November by ANTA and the U.S. 
National Commission. Suggestions for 
suitable plays were available in Curtain 
Calls for ’52, and the publicity material 
was offered to interested groups. Rosa- 
mond Gilder, chairman of the Panel on 
Dramatic Art for the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, stated 
that the Fourth International Congress 
which met in Oslo, Norway, last sum- 
mer, gave world-wide support to Inter- 
national Theatre Month and recognized 
that “the theatre dealing as it must and 
does with human nature in action, is 
ever engaged in clarifying man’s con- 
cept of himself, in strengthening his 
relations with his fellow men, and in 
facilitating his understanding of moral 
problems.” If you are presenting a play 
for International Theatre Month, please 
notify this department so that your 
production can be listed in the May 
“News.” 
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THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
in England is making a collection of 
photographs and programs of recent 
Shakespearean productions in other 
countries. The British Centre of the 
International Theatre Institute has writ- 
ten to ANTA as the U.S. Center request- 
ing its cooperation in this undertaking. 
Schools and theatres that have recently 
produced Shakespearean plays are re- 
quested to send a photograph and a 
program of the production to Elizabeth 
Burdick, Assistant Director, National 
Theatre Service, ANTA, 245 West 52nd 
St., New York 19. The caption should 
include play title, director, designer, 
name of producing group, and date of 
production. ANTA will send all con- 
tributions to the Library in care of the 
British Centre of ITT. 


Livinc THEATRE, a study guide to 
promote interest in and attendance at 
the theatre, has been prepared under 
the auspices of ANTA by Dr. Alice 
Venezky and has been published for na- 
tional and community groups through- 
out the country. 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women originally requested the 
guide from ANTA for its 1,183 branches 
throughout the United States. Living 
Theatre provides a basis for discussion 
of great American and European plays 
along the lines of the “great books” pro- 
gram. The thirty-two page pamphlet, 
published by AAUW, is now available 
from Twayne Publishers, New York 4. 
A companion volume, which will in- 
clude many of the plays in the course, 
is scheduled for publication by Twayne 
in the spring. 


House IN A SEA, a new play co-au- 
thored by Philip Gelb and Cyril Hei- 
man, was given its first performance at 
U.C.L.A. in November. The play is con- 
cerned with the violent days of 1946 
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when the new State of Israel was coming 
into being. 

“The University Theatre is an ideal 
mid-wife for young playwrights,” says 
Philip Gelb, who flew from New York 
to U.C.L.A. to see the play. “A play- 
wright can go just so far with words on 
paper and pictures in his mind’s eve. 
To bring his play to maturity he must 
see it produced with care and sensitive 
understanding. The professional the- 
atre can seldom afford to do this nowa- 
days, but the University Theatre can. 
The Theatre Arts Department at 
U.C.L.A. certainly did a piece of work 
which was beyond any dreams I ever 
had for our play.” 

On the basis of the U.C.L.A. produc- 
tion, Gelb plans another re-write before 
submitting the play to professional pro- 
ducers. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA EX- 
TENSION through its Educational Film 
Sales Department has announced the 
availability of nine new 16mm. films of 
interest to educators and school admin- 
istrators. The titles include “Four Ways 
to Drama,” “One Way to Build a Flat,” 
“Make-up for the Theatre,” “Color and 
Light,” “Making Theatrical Wigs,” 
“Projecting Motion Pictures,” “Bird 
Hunt,” “Introduction to Jazz,” and 
“Perspective Drawing.” 

For more information on these films 
and on films as they are later produced, 
persons interested may write the Edu- 
cational Film Sales Department, Univer- 
sity Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24. Complete study guides 
are available on each film, and preview 
prints are also available on request, ac- 
cording to William Jordan, head of the 
Film Sales Department. 


THE Wisconsin IpEA THEATRE, in 
cooperation with the Governor's Com- 
mission on Human Rights, used a va- 
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riety of dramatic techniques to present 
the problem of human relations in a 
New Plays Theatre production in mid- 


‘November. Under the title, “Mr. Hu- 


man Being,” the script was written and 
directed by Edward L. Kamarck, play- 
wright on the Theatre staff. The pro- 
duction made use of dialogue in dra- 
matic sketches and slides accompanied 
by narration, balladry, movies, and 
dance to present a well-rounded, hard- 
hitting documentary. The program is 
designed to demonstrate to the people 


of Wisconsin their stake in promoting 


better understanding between races, 
creeds, and nations. As such, the show 
will be presented in several communi- 
ties around the state by a cast composed 
of University students. “Mr. Human 
Being” marks the second in a series of 
dramatic treatments of current problems. 
The last, “In Time of Fear,” was pre- 
sented a year and a half ago. Another 
in the series, dealing with the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, will be worked 
out with the School for Workers of the 
University Extension Division. 


Josrr ELFENBEIN, Director of Drama 
at the Oneonta Teachers College of the 
State University of New York, writes 
that “The Dragon Wagon,” a touring 
children’s theatre group, organized in 
December, 1950, will tour with three 
children’s plays‘ this year. Mr. Elfen- 
bein says that the growth, student inter- 
est, and audience popularity are far 
greater than was anticipated. As a re- 
sult of the interest in children’s theatre, 
inspired by “The Dragon Wagon,” a 
course in children’s theatre will be of- 
fered at the college in the spring. 


At Kent STATE UNiversiTy, plans are 
under way for the construction of a 
twenty-four by twelve foot stage to be 
used for “theatre in the round” presen- 
tations. The first presentation, Candida, 
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is scheduled for twelve performances in 
the spring. 


A ComPLeTE MOopEL OF THE GLOBE 
PLAYHOUSE OF 1599, designed by Ed- 
ward Alleyn, is now available in limited 
quantities at the Loomis Laboratory, 17 
Miller Avenue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 
The model, approximately twenty-two 
inches in diameter and fourteen inches 
in height, is made of stencil cardboard, 
is shipped flat, but is easy to assemble. 
The cost is fifty dollars per model. Mr. 
Alleyn originally made this design avail- 
able in blue prints at $3.50 for a set of 
thirty-one, so that small schools with 
limited budgets might construct their 
own models. Photographs of the model 
may also be obtained at five dollars a 
piece. Both blue prints and _ photo- 
graphs may be obtained from the pub- 
lishers or from Baker’s Plays, Boston. 


THe Livinc THEATRE FOR 
IZED VETERANS, a year-old project, spon- 
sored by AETA and conducted by the 
Veterans Administration, has proved so 
successful that it will be doubled in 
scope during the coming year. 

The plan calls for students in speech 
and drama departments of colleges and 
universities as well as community the- 
atre groups to bring all forms of drama, 
from play reading to play acting, to ill 
and disabled veterans in VA hospitals. 

During the first year of the program, 
college students, working closely with 
VA’s Special Services staff members, es- 
tablished a wide variety of theatre activ- 
ities in hospitals, and also assisted in 
developing entertainment programs al- 
ready in existence. Among the projects 
undertaken were the following: 1) Play 
reading sessions, beginning with one-act 
plays and progressing to more difficult 
legitimate plays and finally to special 
versions of the classics. 2) All-patient 
theatre productions, with patients serv- 
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ing as actors, writers, scene painters, 
musicians, customers, and in any other 
capacity possible. The college students 
functioned mainly as advisers and direc- 
tors. 3) Hospital classes in scenery con- 
struction and painting, stage direction, 
and play writing, all conducted by the 
students. 4) Finally, college drama pro- 
ductions were brought to VA hospitals, 
and in other cases veteran-patients visit- 
ed the campus to attend plays presented 
by the school. 

The AETA committee cooperating 
with VA in the program is headed by 
the Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., chair- 
man of Catholic University’s Drama 
Department in Washington, D. C. Col- 
leges and universities from thirty-five 
states participate in the project. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE CHILDREN’S ‘THEATRE CONFERENCE 
will be held in Madison, Wisconsin, 
August 28-30. Dorothy Schwartz is con- 
vention chairman and Eleanor Chase, 
assistant chairman. The local arrange- 
ments committee, headed by Robert 
Gard of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre, 
with Robert Freidel of the Milwaukee 
Recreation Department as co-chairman, 
is composed of the following: Gladys 
Borchers and Ronald Mitchell, Depart- 
ment of Speech, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Mrs. Kay Bratley, Children’s The- 
atre Specialist, Racine Theatre Guild; 
Miss Carrie Rasmussen, Madison Ele- 
mentary Schools; Mrs. Arthur Young, 
Milwaukee Junior League; Sister Mar- 
garet Mary, Superior; Mrs. Dorothy 
Euderis, Emeritus Director of Munici- 
pal Recreation, Milwaukee; Lillian 
Paukner, Director of Curriculum, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools; Mrs. Theodore 
Kuemmerlein, President, Wisconsin 
Congress PTA; Mrs. Margot Herriott, 
Community Theatre Specialist, and Ed- 
ward Kamarck, playwright, Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre. 
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PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


THE DRAMA DEPARTMENT OF THE 
University OF MIAmr will present the 
winning play in the “First Arena Play- 
writing Contest,” at the Ring Theatre 
May 19 through 24. The contest was 
launched with the belief that central 
staging offers unlimited scope for the 
playwright’s imagination and technique 
and that it also frees him from the 
restrictions of the proscenium theatre. 
The contest was underwritten by the 
Shelborne Hotel, Miami Beach, Milton 
M. Chapman, Managing Director. The 
winner will receive three hundred dol- 
lars in cash and transportation from 
his home to Miami, and will be a guest 
at the Shelborne Hotel for two weeks. 

THE ILLint THEATRE GUILD in asso- 
ciation with the 1952 Festival of Con- 
temporary Arts at the University of 
Illinois has selected Fire, a drama in 
verse by Arthur Gregor, as winner of 
the first annual play script competition. 
The play will be produced April 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 by the Guild under the direction 
of Prof. Charles H. Shattuck, with Mr. 
Gregor assisting in the final rehearsals. 

Mr. Gregor is an electrical engineer 
whose home is in New York City. Fire 
is his first play although he has been 
writing poetry for some time. He has 
made contributions to Poetry, Yale Poe- 
try Review, Quarterly Review of Litera- 
ture, and Contemporary Poetry. 

The Illini Theatre Guild, directed by 
a professional staff of twelve, is the larg- 
est student organization on the Illinois 
campus. The members present six full- 
length plays each year, plus workshop 
productions including plays by students. 


PERSONAL NOTES 
AT THE FLoripA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Dr. C. W. Edney, head of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, announces three new 
appointments: Frank Hanson, who is 
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completing his Ph.D. at Yale Univer- 
sity, assistant professor of drama; Wyn 
Park, formerly technical director of the 
Piayers Guild in Canton, Ohio, instruc- 
tor and technical director; Douglas 
Russell, formerly costumer at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, instructor and 
costumer. 


AT COLLEGE IN NEW YorRK 
City, E. W. Borgers has been appointed 
instructor in drama. 


At Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Stanley Wood was granted a leave of 
absence to do graduate work at U.C.L.A. 
Richard Arnold, M.A., Iowa, has 
been appointed temporary instructor 
and technical director for the year. 


AT THE THEATRES 
ALABAMA 
Montevallo, Alabama College. THE 
MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT, Oct. THE 
MAN WHO MARRIED A Wire, Dec. 
Talladega College. GursT IN THE 
House, Oct. James O. Hopson, director. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. THE 
BRIDGE AND THE BUMBLEBEE by Joe A. 
Greenhoe, second-year playwriting stu- 
dent, Oct. Frank A. McMullen, director. 
Tue Far SMILING LAND by Andrew B. 
Jones, third-year playwriting student, 
Dec. Mary Hunter, guest director. 


FLORIDA 

Tallahassee, Florida State University. 
You Can’r TAKE 1T WitH You, Nov. 
Frank Hanson, director. A PHOENIXx 
TOO FREQUENT, Nov. Carl Zerke, direc- 
tor. Att My Sons, Dec. George McCal- 
mon, director. Wyn Park, technical di- 
rector, and Douglas Russell, costumer, 
for all three shows. 


Iowa 
Cedar Falls, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. THE ENCHANTED, Nov. 
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GABLER, Feb. Hazel Strayer, director, 
Richard Arnold, technical director. 
Elaine McDavitt, costumes. 

Des Moines, Drake University. (Silver 
Anniversary Season.) Dutcy, Oct. PETER 
IBBETSON, Dec. THE SEA GULL, Feb. 
THE ENCHANTED, March. THE MERRY 
Wives oF Winpsor, May. James J. Fid- 
erlick, director. 


KANSAS 
Wichita, East High School. Derar 
RutH, Nov. Jim Metcalf, director. 


PRIDE AND PrejupicF, Feb. Sheile Lee 
Fisher, director. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins. (Children’s 
Educational Theatre of McCoy College.) 
Att BABA AND THE Forty THIeveEs, Dec. 
Frances Cary Bowen, director, Janet 
Feinblatt, technical director. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
“Live on Air,” 1951 Hopwood Award 
play by Kenneth Goldstein. Kinc RicH- 
ARD II, Nov. Valentine Windt, director. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota. THE Consut, Oct. PApaA 1s ALL, 
Nov. THe Btuesirp, Dec. Bupp, 
Jan. KNICKERBOCKER Ho.ipay, Feb. 
Hamtet, April. Avrasa, April. 

St. Paul, Hamline University. HEeppa 
GaBLER, Oct. James R. Carlson, direc- 
tor. 


New YorK 

Albany, State College for Teachers. 
An WILpERNESS, May. Agnes Futterer, 
director. 

Binghamton, Central High School. 
THE MApDWOMAN OF CHAILLOT, Oct. 
Tue Lone CuristMas DiInNER, Dec. A 
CuristMAsS CAROL, Dec. KNAVE OF 
Hearts (touring to grade schools for 
Children’s Theatre), Jan. Helen M. Fo- 
ley, director. 
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Brockport, State Teachers College. 
PorTRAIT IN Brack, Nov. Russell B. 
Archer, director, Charles Schiefer, tech- 
nical director. 

Flushing, Queens College. A 
SUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM, Dec. Ed Bor- 
gers, director. 

Fredonia, State Teachers College. 
THe WorkHouse Warp, JOINT OWNERS 
IN SPAIN, Oct. DARKNEss AT Noon, Dec. 
Georgiana von Tornow, director, War- 
ren Tarrant, technical director. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. Three 
Cornell One-act Plays, Nov. THe MaAp- 
WOMAN OF CHAILLoT, Dec. Eleanor 
Ringer, director. ROMEO AND JULIET, 
Feb. Bedford Thurman, director. Wal- 
ter H. Stainton, executive director. E. 
R. Hansen, technical director. 

Morrisville, State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute. PEOPLE ARE FUNNY, 
Nov. Grace Larkin, director. 

New Paltz, State Teachers College. 
HANSEL AND GRETEL, Nov. GoopByE 
Miss Lizziz, Dec. THe Heiress, April. 
Vera Irwin, director. 

New York City, Fordham University. 
THE INSPECTOR GENERAL, Nov. ALL FOR 
Love (the other play about Cleopatra 
by John Dryden, an experimental arena 
production), Dec. Vaughan Deering and 
Edgar L. Kloten, directors. William 
Riva, designer. 

Oneonta, State Teachers College. C1n- 
DERELLA AFTER A FasHion (children’s 
theatre production), Oct. THE Men, 
Nov. Prince Farryroot, Feb. TWELFTH 
Nicut, April. Josef Elfenbein, director. 


OHIO 

Bowling Green State 
THUNDER Rock, Oct. 
Brack, Dec. 

Columbus, Ohio State University. Sta- 
dium Theatre. For Love or MONEY, 
THE WomMeEN, THE Poor Nut, PEG O’ 
My Heart, Hicu Tor. (Summer arena- 
theatre productions.) Charles McGaw, 


University. 
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Everett M. Schreck, and Ray Bowen, 
directors. University Theatre. Arms 
AND THE MAN, Nov. Everett Schreck, 
director. Kinc JoHN, Dec. Charles Mc- 
Gaw, director. SHE Stoops TO CONQUER, 
Jan. James Dunlap, director. THe Em- 
PEROR’s NEW Cuorues, Feb. Everett 
Schreck, director, Eugene Hoak, design- 
er. 

Gambier, Kenyon College. A Mipsum- 
MER NIGHT’s DREAM, Nov. WINTERSET, 
Feb. PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN Wor Lp, 
April. James Michael, director. 

Granville, Denison University The- 
atre. THE SitverR WuistLe, Nov. Ed- 
ward A. Wright, director. THE SKIN OF 
Our Teetnu, Dec. William Brasmer, di- 
rector. Denison Children’s Theatre. 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, Oct.-Jan. 
Richard Adams, director. Denison Stu- 
dio Theatre. MAarTINE, Oct. PROPHESY 
TO THE WIND (premiere) by Norman 
Nicholson, arena style, Jan. 

Kent State University. Born YESTER- 
pAY, Nov. THE Curious SAVAGE, Nov. 


Wooster, College of Wooster. HaAm- 
LET. Donald T. Shanower, director. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa Little Theatre. THe Curious 
SAVAGE, Oct. THE GLAss MENAGERIE, 
Dec. Theodore Viehman, director. THE 
THREE Bears, Dec. C. Harrold Bush, 
director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem, Lehigh University. Mus- 
tard and Cheese Dramatic Club, assisted 
by women from Cedar Crest College. 
Tue Rivas, THE GAME OF CHEss, Dec. 
YeLLow Jack, Feb. H. Barrett Davis, 
director. 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Stx CHARACTERS IN SEARCH 
oF AN AuTHor, Nov. Henry Boettcher, 
director. VeNUs AND Aponis and THE 
MERCHANT, Dec. Charles Newman, di- 
rector. 
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UTAH 

Salt Lak® City, University of Utah. 
Children’s Theatre. Tue Boy Davin, 
Oct. Albert Mitchell, director. FL 
BERTY-GIBBET, Nov. Ralph E. Margetts, 
director. Arena Theatre. IN THE ZONE, 
A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT, Oct. THE 
Corn 18 GREEN, Dec. Robert Hyde Wil- 
son, director. Major Season. CAVALCADE, 
Nov. Hoi_p THAT LINE (premiere), Dec. 
C. Lowell Lees, director. 


VIRGINIA 

Richmond, University of Richmond. 
THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT, Nov. 
Dean Goodsell, director. 

Williamsburg, College of William and 
Mary. THE SiLver Corp, Dec. 


WASHINGTON | 
Pullman, State College of Washing- 

ton. You Can’t TAKE 1T WITH You, 

Raymond R. Jones, director. 


Oct. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


Seattle, University of Washington. 
Showboat Theatre. THE WINsLow Boy, 
Nov.-Dec. Vanick Gaustaun, director. 
Tue Tavern, Dec.-Jan. Donald Har- 
rington, director. SECOND ‘THRESHOLD, 
Jan.-March. BuiTHe Spirit, March-Ap- 
ril. Vanick Gaustaun, director. Pent- 
house Theatre. Pec O’ My Heart, 
Oct.-Nov. Donal Harrington, director. 
MISTER ANGEL, Nov.-Jan. Kenneth Carr, 
director. Every LitrLE (by 
Glenn Hughes), Jan.-Feb. Robert Gray, 
director. A ComeEpy oF Errors, Feb.- 
March. Donal Harrington, director. 
University Playhouse. MADWOMAN 
oF CHAILLOT, Nov.-Dec. Robert Gray, 
director. THE PAGEANT (a dramatized 
history of Seattle’s first hundred years 
by Glenn Hughes), Feb.-March. Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. (Touring schools in 
Seattle and vicinity.) Gypsy HEATHER, 
Nov.-Dec. Sinc Ho For A PRINCE, Feb.- 
March. Kenneth Carr, director. 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 


REHEARSAL-—The Principles and 
Practices of Acting for the Stage 


NEW THIRD EDITION 
By MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN, Director of Drama, Washburn University 


© Offers an excellent balance between theoretical and practical how-to-do-it material. 


e@ Students learn the principles of acting through a study of our best playwrights in 
scenes of Winterset: Awake and Sing; Pygmalion; Street Scene; Life With Father; 
Idiot’s Delight; and others. 


@ Marginal notes furnish exercise material, remind students of the many principles 
underlying every good scene. 


327 pages, 7”x10”, Published January 1951 


CONTENTS: 

Part I. The Player Acquires Habits 
1. Before casting 3. Business and movement 
2. Stage traditions 4. Occasional action 


5. Pointers on projecting 


Part II. The Physical in Acting 
6. Freeing the body 7. Suiting the action to the word 
8. Facial action and reaction 


Part III. The Mental in Acting 


9. Studying the role 12. Focusing speech 
10. Creating a character 13. The purposeful pause 
11. Speak the speech 14. Good timing 
15. Dealing with dialects 
Part IV. The Emotional in Acting ‘ 
16. The emotional angle 17. Emotions pleasant 


18. Emotions unpleasant 


Index of authors Index of topics Index of titles 


Send for your copy today 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Presents a revised edition of 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


By WINIFRED WARD 


A complete text-book, coverin 
zation and operation of a Childre 


every detail connected with the organi- 
s Theatre. Richly illustrated with stage 


photographs from productions of children’s plays all over the country, as 


an expanded Play List. 


well as a number of text-figures on costumes, settings, and properties. 

This is a veritable encyclopedia of information on the subject of Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, written by a knowing author. Reprinted by popular request 
from the first edition, published in 1939, it has been revised to include up-to- 
date information about the present-day Children’s Theatre groups in the 
United States, and the national Children’s Theatre organization, as well as 


This book is available from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
Send for our free illustrated catalogue 


Ithaca College 


THEATER SEASON 1951-52 


| Uncle Vanya—Arena staged 
The Devil and Daniel Webster 
The Telephone 

Enemy of the People 


Imaginary Invalid 


A new play from an unproduced 
script 


The Devil’s Disciple 
Henry IV Part I 
Student Prince 


J. K. EHLert, Dean 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Ithaca College 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 
Large Size 20” x 24” 


R 

0 
ROSCO 

8) 


Flameproofing Compound 
Lamp Coloring 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


| | | | 


THEATRICAL 
MAKE-UP 


IS OUR SPECIALITY 


MAX FACTOR 
STEIN’S 
MEHRON 
SWICK 
ZAUDER 
FLUORESCENT 


“Only Theatrical Make-up 
Mail Order Firm in the U. S.” 


Send for free 24-page 
Catalog NOW. 


Paramount Cosmetics 
& Theatrical Make-up 
131 West 23 St. N.Y.C. 11 


PRODUCING 
A PLAY 


All phases of production are covered in 
this new series of seven 16mm _ sound 
films. Produced at the Goodman School 
of Drama, Art Institute, Chicago. An 
adaptation by Louise Dale Spoor of the 
story Tom Sawyer serves as an illustra- 
tive example :— 


DIRECTING A PLAY 
ACTING PROBLEMS 
DESIGNING A SET* 
*In color 


BUILDING A SET 
MAKE-UP FOR BOYS* 
MAKE-UP FOR GIRLS* 
MANAGING A PLAY 


Each film approx. 1 reel. Sale $100 (color); $50 
(b&w). Package price $475 (all seven—3 color, 4 
b&w). Rental $5.00 (color); $2.50 (b&w). 


Borrow prints from 
your educational 
film library. 
Available for sale 
exclusively from I.F.B. 
A few prints also 
available for rental 
(16mm films only) 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


DAVID W. THOMPSON 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Directors 


E. W. ZIEBARTH 
Chairman 
Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts 


e@ B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of drama 

® Courses in acting, directing, play- 
writing, scenic design and con- 
struction, costuming, lighting, 
history of theatre and drama, 
children’s theatre and creative 
dramatics 

@ Major season of seven plays 

@ Children’s season of two plays 

© Studio Theatre season of several 
plays 

@ Series of plays in-the-round 

© Foreign language series of three 
plays 

@ Summer season of five plays 

@ Student series of about fifteen 
full-length plays and sixty one 
acts 

@ Annual touring productions 


QNAT/ 0 
an 
We. 
BS Mention name of your 

: school and your position. 
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GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


Acting Radio 
Directing 
Costume and 


Scene Design 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 
For Information 

LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 


Dept. E, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, lilinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


BOOTH 
BERNHARDT 
BELASCO 
BARRYMORE 
BARRAULT 


and 100 others, tell you their 
techniques of acting, in 


ACTORS ON 
ACTING 


Edited by TOBY COLE and 
HELEN KRICH CHINOY 


@ The most comprehensive book 
on acting ever published. “One of 
the most amazing compilations of 
theatre information and opinion it 
has been my privilege to examine.” 
—Players Magazine. 

600 pages, $5.00 


At all bookstores 
Crown Publishers, N. Y. 


Theatre Production Service 


Exerything for the + 


Tracks Scenery 
Stage Curtains Paints 
Cycloramas Brushes 


+4 
Traveler Rigging 


Spot Lights Hardware ES 
Border Lights Make Up sos oe. see 
Footlights Gelatins 
Follow Spots Sound Sse a 
Switchboards Effects ss 


seer 


Working 

Models 
Specifications ss 
Consultation + 


Plans + 
Please Write for Catalog = 


14380 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
LONGACRE 5-7039 


MMM 
| 
iv | 
| 
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School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of more than 18,- 
000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions 

% Marionette productions and radio 
programs 

¥%& Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Geraldine Siks, 
Aurora Valentinetti, Warren Louns- 
bury, Agnes Haaga, Frances Fon- 
fara, Catherine Rotter, Vanick Gal- 
staun 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


AVAILABLE FOR 1952-1953 
FINE PROGRAMS OF 


BALLET 
MUSIC 
DRAMA 
PUPPETS 


and 
NOVELTIES 


RESERVE YOUR DATES 
Give Names of Incoming 
Program Chairmen 


Frances Schram, Director 
Room 402, Times Building 
New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


The first complete story 
of the most important 
theatrical development 
in years 


Theatre 
IN THE 


Round 


By MARGO JONES 
Director of Dallas’ Theatre 51 


Alive history and a practical hand- 
book of procedure for every amateur 
and professional theatre devotee. Using 
her enormous knowledge of the Broad- 
way theatre, and her specific experience 
with her famous theatre-in-the-round in 
Dallas, Margo Jones tells how to organize 
an arena theatre, how to make it work 
and precisely how to make it successful. 
Included are the step-by-step histories— 
problems, costs, castings, etc.—of the 29 
plays produced in THEATRE 51. 


“A beguiling combination of the ro- 
mantic and the practical . . . a valuable 
combination in the rugged business of 
theatrical organization.”—Dallas Times 


Illustrated with photos. $3.00 


At all bookstores RINEHART & CO. 
New York 16 
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i BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


An Introduction to Drama. . . 


THE BOOK OF THE PLAY 


By HAROLD R. WALLEY 
Ohio State University 


Illustrated 


699 pages 


CONTENTS 


The Art of Drama—discusses 


The Development of Drama—summarizes the major phases 


through which drama has passed. 


The Achievement of Drama—contains annotated texts of 
twelve masterpieces, from OEDIPUS to DESIRE UNDER THE 
ELMS, chosen to illustrate, along with their respective introduc- 
tions, the principal types of dramatic endeavor. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue 


$4.25 


the elements of drama. 


New York 17 


PERRY- MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre 
and Dance 
July and August 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


CHARLOTTE PERRY, 
Director 


HARRIETTE ANN GRAY, 
Contemporary Dance 


Drama, Ballet, Stage Production, 
Art, Music, Fencing 


Professional, Apprentice and 
Children’s Theatre Units 


College Credits Available Through 
New York University 


Portia E. Mansfield, 135 Corona Ave. 
Pelham 65, N. Y. Tel. Pelham 8-0025 
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To Complete Your Files of the 


Educational Theatre Journal 


Four issues, 1951 $2.00 
Four issues, 1950 $2.00 
Two issues, 1949 $1.00 
Single issues $1.00 


Suggestion: Why not give a set of 
Journats to your library or to a 
theatre friend? 


Send remittance to 


AETA Executive Office, 
Stanford University 


Stanford, California 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
e 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Management, Television EDWARD C. COLE 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


Former Students 
JUNE ALLYSON GEORGE MACREADY 
JOSEPH ANTHONY ALLYN McLERIE 


WILLIAM H. CALLAHAN BARBARA 0O’NEIL 
CLIFF CARPENTER WILLIAM PRINCE 
PEGGY CASS SAINT SUBBER 

MARY CATTELL BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
VINCENT DONEHUE HAZEL STRAYER 
MILDRED DUNNOCK KARL SWENSON 1] 
MARJORIE L, DYCKE BORIS TUMARIN 
HORTON FOOTE MERVIN VYE 
RICHARD HART SAM WANAMAKER 
MARY HUNTER BARBARA WELLES 
ANDREA KING PERRY WILSON 
SIDNEY LUMET EUGENE WOOD 

DON MacLAUGHLIN THERESA WRIGHT 


“Tamara Daykarhanova brings to her school a rich personal experience 
gained in the milieu of one of the modern world’s greatest theatres. 
Above and beyond this, she has the capacity to convey to others this 
experience, and to assist them in making it their own. Mme. Daykar- 
hanova is unique: she is a teaching artist—which makes her an ideal 
educator for the learning artist.”"—-Norris Houghton, Author, Director, 
Lecturer. 


Applications accepted now for Spring Term 
For Students, Actors and Teachers 


For Information: Mrs. MIRIAM COPSTEIN, Gen. Mgr. 
27 West 67 Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalger 7-5834 


COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


A.B. and M.A. Degrees 
Teacher Credential Certification 


| Established 


1682 
Serving the 


American Stage for | 
Over aCentury | 


MAIN OFFICE. 
811-13-15 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


* Laboratory Theatre 
* Public Productions 
* Full Drama Curriculum 


Costumes to Rent for Plays, Operas, etc. 
Authorities on Period Costuming 
Send for Costume Plots and Estimates 


ROLLIN W. VAN HORN 
President 


A theatre arts program 
designed for education 


For details write: 
DeLis_e Crawrorp, Director 


Whittier College Theatre 
Whittier, California 


UNIVERSITY | 
of OREGON 


The Department 
of Speech of the... 


A Drama 
complete program Radio Broadcasting 
of Undergraduate and 


Graduate Courses Speech Correction 


Eight-week Summer Session 
June 23 to Aug. 15, 1952 ane Soret 
Eugene, Oregon Special Courses 


Undergraduate and graduate offerings in a) Speech 
speech stress the functional interrelation- Fad 
Correction 


ships of drama, public speaking, radio 

broadcasting, and speech correction. 
Superior facilities and a well-trained and PORTLA a D 

SUMMER 

SESSION 


thoroughly experienced staff now make pos- 
sible both broad and specialized training in 
one modern “communications center.” 

Work in speech will be offered also at the 
Portland Extension Center, with primary 
emphasis upon courses toward the speech 
correction credential. 

Oregon's spectacular scenery and cool 
summer climate contribute to ideal study 
conditions. 


For further information or catalog write 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Ve OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Z WE S Room 207-J, 220 S. W. Alder St., Portland 4, Oregon 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


AUTUMN 1951 
The House of Bernarda Alba by Frederico Garcia Lorca, directed by Mar- 
ian Stebbins 
The Merchant of Venice by William Shakespeare, with Clarence Derwent, 
directed by A. Nicholas Vardac 


WINTER 1952 
*The Good Woman of Setzuan by Berthold Brecht, directed by Nancy 
Langston, designed by Hugo Melchione. 
Desire Under the Elms by Eugene O'Neill, directed by A. Nicholas Vardac. 


SPRING 1952 


*The Gardener's Dog by Lope De Vega, directed by Robert Hagopian. 
Billy Budd by Louis O’Coxe and Robert Chapman, directed by F. Cowles 


Strickland. 
SUMMER 1952 
To be Announced at a Later Date. 
*Play directed and designed by graduate students as partial fulfillment of their re- 
quirements for the Master of Arts Degree. 
The following have participated in Stanford Player’s productions: (as senior artists-in- 
residence): 
Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, Richard Hale, 
Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Milton Parsons, Lee 
Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda Watkins, Margaret 
Wycherly. 
(as junior artists-in-residence): 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cum- 
mins, Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy 
Langston, John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Niven, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, 
ames Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, William Voren- 
, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


Assistant Executive Director 
EE Acting and Directing 
Radio and Television 

Executive Secretary 


Box Office 
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THE BOOK FAIR 


SUPPLIES 
ALL THEATRE BOOKS 


The Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Short and Long Plays 


and * 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
PLAYS % Graduate and undergraduate 


courses in nine major fields: 
History and Criticism, Direct- 
ing, Playwriting, Costuming, 
Acting, Dance, Drama Educa- 
tion, Technical Production, and 
Television. 


Exhibits of Theatre Books 
available for school buying 
Liberal discounts 


Write for information to 


THE BOOK FAIR % Ten major productions an- 


Moc 503 Franklin Street ; nually in the Department’s 
Michigan City Indiana four theatres. 


— 


% Three drama degrees: Master 
of Fine Arts, Bachelor Fine 
Arts, Bachelor of Science in 


PERSONAL 


The EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL will accept advertisements from indi- 


viduals who wish to announce their avail- % An outstanding faculty in- 
ability for positions in educational theatres. , 
The JOURNAL will also accept advertise- cluding: B. Iden Payne, E. P. 
ments from educational theatres seeking Conkle, Lucy Barton, Byrle 
teachers. Code numbers will be used instead Cc R Cill Shirl 
of the names of the advertisers. The rate ass, oger illey, irlee 
will be a gett: inch a wena in- Dodge, Francis Hodge, A. E. 
uiries about advertisers to Mouzon Law, 
Managing Editor EDUCATIONAL THE. Johnson, Joseph E. Johnston, 
ATRE JOURNAL, Department of Drama, Mouzon Law, Ralph McCor- 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. mic, James Moll, Robert Nor- 
ris, Thomas Rishworth, and 
Teacher-director, specialty: history of the- Loren Winship. 


atre; play-criticism; initiation and super- 
vision of sociological and psychological 
theatre research; man, 44, available, sum- 


mer, 1952. (A-S2) kk Write to B. Iben Payne, Chair- |} 
; man, Department of Drama, 
Man 33, married, in final term of residence : . . 
toward Ph.D., 4 yrs. college teaching, de- University of Texas, Austin 
sires position teaching-direction-technical 12, Texas for further informa- 
in college or university. Major: dramatic tion. 


production. Minors: dramatic literature, 
speech, general English. (B-52) 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing, 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning and theatre management. Available also, in other 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, 
in interpretation, and in radio-television acting, directing, 
announcing, writing, and production 


Three active theatres: The Northwestern University Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; The Children’s The- 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 
students 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean, 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Care to Cooperate? 


The Manuscript Play Project 


OF A.E.T.A. 


is a cooperative plan for seeking and producing 
original plays of distinction 


School and college theatre organizations are invited to enrich 
their programs by active membership. 


For information, address: 


GEORGE SAVAGE, Chairman 
AETA Manuscript Play Project 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


IN THE HEART OF BOSTON’S BACK BAY 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


A SPECIALIZED INSTITUTION 


Established 1880... B.L.I., B.A., and M.A. Degrees 
FM Radio Station WERS .. . College-owned Theatre 


THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM requires specialization in a core curric- : 
ulum of the Speech Arts together with an extensive course of study in the Liberal : 
Arts. Speech and Theatre Arts courses in the following areas: Oral Interpretation, 
Voice and Phonetics, Radio, Television, Drama, Stage Design, Costuming, Make-up, 
Playwriting, Rhetoric and Public Address, Public Speaking, Argumentation and 
Debate. Undergraduate courses in Speech Therapy qualify for the basic clinical 
certificate of the American Speech and Hearing Association. 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM of- THE SUMMER SESSION PRO- 

fers specialization in Speech-Education, GRAM emphasizes the Speech Arts 

Drama, Broadcasting or Speech Ther- and Speech Therapy for teachers as 

apy. Talented drama students may well as undergraduate and graduate 

— an original play in lieu of a students. A concentrated six weeks’ 
esis. course. 


EMERSON COLLEGE IS A MEMBER of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the American Council on Education, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 


For further information address: Jonathan W. French, Jr., President 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


130 Beacon Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Directory of University and College Drama and Speech Departments 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College Theatre 
Montevallo, Alabama 
W. H. Trumbauer, Director 


* 
Department of Speech 


University of Alabama 
Graduate Curriculum in Theatre 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas 
Dept. of Speech and Dramatic Art 
Art Center Theatre, Fayetteville 


CALIFORNIA 


Theater Arts Department 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


* 
Dept. of Speech and Dramatics 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California 

* 
Speech and Drama Department 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 

Stanford Players 


Stanford University 
California 


COLORADO 


Colorado College 
Radio Players KRCC 
Colorado Springs 

* 
Major in Interpretation and 
Dramatics for B.A. and M.A. 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 


College Theatres 
Western State College 
Gunnison, Colorado 

* 
School of the Theatre 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


Yale Department of Drama 
M.F.A. and Ph.D. 
for Men and Women 


DELAWARE 


Dept. of Dramatic Arts and Speech 
University of Delaware 
C. Robert Kase, Chairman 


FLORIDA 


Florida State University 

The Department of Speech 

Degrees in Drama: A.B., M.A., Ph.D. 

University of Florida Players 

Gainesville, Florida 

Dr. Delwin B. Dusenburg, Director 
* 

Department of Drama 

University of Miami 

Fred Koch, Director 


GEORGIA 


University of Georgia, Athens 
Department of Speech and Drama 
The University Theatre 


IDAHO 


The College of Idaho 
B.A. in English Literature 
with emphasis on Drama 
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Directory of University and College Drama and Speech Departments 


Idaho State College 
A.B. in Speech and Drama 
Pocatello, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 


Department of Speech 
Southern Illinois Univ., Carbondale 
B.A., M.A. Degrees 


Bradley Univ., Peoria, Illinois 
Dept. of Speech and Drama Art 
Majors in Drama and Speech 


* 


DePaul University—Dept. of Drama 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois 
David B. Itkin, Director 


* 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
School of Dramatics and Speech 
B.A. and B.F.A. Degrees 


* 


University of Illinois, Urbana 
Speech Department 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. in Theatre 


* 


University of Illinois 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
Mrs. Frances Goulson, Director 


* 
Department of Theatre 


School of Speech 
Northwestern University 


INDIANA 


Indiana University Theatre and 
Brown County Playhouse 
Lee Norvelle, Director 


IOWA 


Cornell College Theater 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, D.A. 
Major in Liberal Arts 


* 


Dept. of Drama and Speech 
Drake University 
James J. Fiderlick, Head 


* 
College Civic Theatre 


Iowa Wesleyan College 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa 


KANSAS 


Washburn Players 
Washburn University of Topeka 
Miriam A. Franklin, Director 


LOUISIANA 


Tulane University 
Dept. of Theatre and Speech 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Emerson College, Berlin, Mass. 
M.A. Degrees in Speech 
Radio and Drama 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College 
Dept. of Speech, Dramatics & Radio 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Wayne University Theatre 


Leonard Leone, Director 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
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MINNESOTA 


Hamline University Theatre 
Dept. of Speech and Dramatics 
Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


* 
University of Minnesota Theatre 


Frank M. Whiting, Director 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Division of Speech Arts 
Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


MISSOURI 


Lindenwood College 
St. Charles, Missouri 
Speech, Drama, Radio 


Dept. of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


St. Louis University 


B.S., M.A. Degrees Speech and Drama 
R. A. Johnston, §S.J., Director 


NEBRASKA 


University Theatre 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Dartmouth Players 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


NEW MEXICO 


Drama Division 
New Mexico A. & M. 
State College, New Mexico 


* 


University of New Mexico 
Department of Drama 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Dept. of Speech and Drama 
New Mexico Western College 
Silver City, New Mexico 


NEW YORK 


School of Dramatic Arts 
Milton Smith, Associate Director 
Columbia University, N. Y. 27, N. Y. 


* 


Dept. of Speech and Drama 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


* 


School of Fine Arts 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 


* 


Dramatic Activities 
Syracuse University 
Sawyer Falk, Director 


* 


Experimental Theatre 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Courses in Drama and Speech 
Atlantic Christian College 
Wilson, North Carolina 
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The Carolina Playmakers University Theatre 
Samuel Selden, Director Department of Speech 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina University of Oregon 
* 
Duke Players 
Speech and Drama PENNSYLVANIA 
Duke University Mustard and Cheese Dramatic Club 


Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


OHIO 
Bowling Green State University Dept. of Speech and Dramatic Art 
The Huron Playhouse Temple University 
Bowling Green, Ohio Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
* 
* 


Department of Theatre Arts 
Operating FOUR Theatres 
Denison University, Granville 


Speech and Dramatic Art 
Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


* 
School of Speech 
Kent State University TENNESSEE 
Kent, Ohio ee Stagecrafters 

Fisk University 

Dept. of Speech and Dramatics Nashville 8, Tennessee 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 

e+ TEXAS 


Dept. of Drama and Speech 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


Howard Payne College 
Brownwood, Texas 
Fully Accredited 


* 
Department of Theatre 
Western College Southwestern University 
Oxford, Ohio Department of Drama 

* Georgetown, Texas 
The Little Theatre 


The College of Wooster 


W. C. Craig, Director T. C. U. Fort Worth 


Dr. W. R. Volbach 
Director of Theatre 


OREGON x * 
Linfield College Department of Drama 
McMinnville, Oregon University of Texas, Austin 
Nelda K. Balch, Director B.F.A., M.F.A. 
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Texas Western College, E] Paso 
Department of Drama 
Charles Baker, Director 


UTAH 


Speech and Drama Department 
Utah State Agr. College, Logan, Utah 
Chester J. Myers, Ph.D., Chairman 


VERMONT 


Middleburry College Playhouse 
Middlebury, Vermont 
E. Volkert, Dir.; J. VanWart, Asst. 


WASHINGTON 


School of Drama 
University of Washington, Seattle 
Glenn Hughes, Director 


Department of Speech 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Masquers Club 

Fairmont State College 

Fairmont, West Virginia 
* 


West Virginia University 
Speech Department 
B.A., M.A., in Theatre Area 


WISCONSIN 


Department of Drama 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin 
Lewis W. Stoerker, Chairman 


ADVERTISE IN THE 


Edueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; 
quarter page, $10.00. 
Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 


Play Publishers 
Textbook Publishers 


Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors. 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools. 


Children’s theatre specialists. 


University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


MOUZON LAW, Managing Editor 
Department of Drama, University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 
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ONE ONE 
NEW member of AETA member of AETA 


A plea to all AETA members to fill out the following form—or as 
many more as possible. 


To Executive Secretary, AETA 
Stanford, California 


I am enclosing $¢.50* from 


Business Mailing Address 


City Zone State Position 


: who wishes to be a new member of AETA. I am the sponsor of this new 


Member of AETA 
*or $12.50 for a sustaining member. 


1952 Memberships in AETA bring: 


* Four issues of the EpucaTIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

* AETA Directory of Members, 1952. 

* Annual Convention, December 29-31, 1952, Cincinnati. 

* Annual Children’s Theatre Convention, August, 1952, Madison. 
* Listing in the AETA Directory of Members, 1952. 


* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the BuLLetiN of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by AETA committees. (New 
Members—old members have received this). 


* Directory of Supply Houses, revised (New Members) 


2 
member. 
ur 


TAKE 


OF MY 
LITTLE GIRL 


Peggy Goodin. 


This is the story of Elizabeth Ericson, for whom Midwestern U is 
a bright new world, and of her steady boyfriend Joe, who finds 
himself competing with Chad, a prominent fraternity man. As 
soon as she arrives at college, Liz is rushed by the Queens, her 
mother’s sorority. “Take care of my little girl,” Mrs. Ericson has 
_ ‘written, and the Queens proceed to do just that. Here is a heart- 
warming play of college life and of a girl who learns to think for 
herself. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


“It is thoroughly amusing, written with vitality, taste and a nice 
sense of satire.” 


rend thik plenbure and profit.” 


CHICAGO 
“You'll be missing many a good chuckle if you don’t reserve an 
evening for it, 
lines that it’s been difficult not quoting . 


KANSAS CITY STAR 
. . .. sums us the sorority questions more neatly 
than the mest scholarly dissertation could.” 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


‘1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVENUE ¢° CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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f Coulter Martens, from the novel by i 

_ Royalty, $25.00 

Posters. Price 


